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Draft  just  ^  there 
Do  sranething!'* 


Don  Dvsdght,  Publisher 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


People  change.  Cities  change. 
Philosophies  change.  Why  not  newspapers? 

The  question  may  well  be:  Can 
newspapers  ignore  the  natural  laws  of  business 
that  dictate  change  for  survival? 

Some  newspapers  have  found  answers 
by  asking  the  right  questions  of  the  right  people: 
the  readers  they  have,  and  the  readers  they 
want.  The  answers  include  a  newspaper  that’s 
useful  as  well  as  informative,  that’s  designed 
to  satisfy  a  reader  and  not  just  an  editor. 

The  New  York  Times  has  sold  more 
than  35,000  additional  papers  —  close  to  100,000 
new  readers  —  twice  a  week  with  new  sections. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  have  increased  their  circulations  and 
their  page  totals  by  changing  from  Saturday 
afternoon  to  Saturday  morning  publications. 

These  are  three  newspapers  that  have 
responded  to  change.  There  are  more. 

We  at  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  will  share  what  we  are 
doing  to  meet  readers’  needs  and  interests 
better  in  the  weeks  ahead.  We’d  also  like  to 
hear  what  you  are  doing.  We  want  to  keep 
learning,  too. 
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GET  SOMETHING 


1^ 


Any  newspaper  can  tell  you 
IVHAFS  happening.  The 
^  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO 

■H"  EXAMINER  tells  you  WHY. 

Take  “The  Water  Crisis” 
^  The  EXAMINER  tackled 

^  this  urgent  California 

problem  head-on,  with  a 
five  day  series  on  people, 
places,  rain,  and  rationing. 

"A  Hard  Look”  and  “Another  Way”  have 
become  focal  points  in  the  NEW  EXAMINER - 
for  the  kind  of  provocative  reporting  and 
analysis  that  make  the  EXAMINER  special. 


Scene 


SCENE  is  a  part  of  the  EXAMINER  that’s 
developing  fast.  Evolving  from  traditional 
“society  pages”,  SCENE  now  covers  life  styles, 
health,  fashion,  and  local  events.  Illustrated 


The 

Water 

Crisis 


An  Examiner  iracW  nport  Ragaa  25-26 


^aii^ranti$nr  > JExamitier 


Speaking  of  articles,  EXAMINER  columnists 
write  the  best.  Guy  Wright  and  Dick  Nolan  are 
favorites  on  the  OPINION  pages.  Art  Harris  can 
wrench  your  heart  with  poignant  human  interest 
features,  and  Wells  Twombly  . . .  he’ll  give  a 
Twombly  Twist  to  any  sports  story. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  has  all  the 


elements  of  a  good  newspaper  —  plus  more 
That’s  why  it’s  the  newspaper  with  extras. 


SCENE  guides  to  recreation  are  thoroughly 
informative  articles. 


SANFIUHCISCD 


Do  you 

"listen"  to  the  news? 


We  do. 


T  o  US,  the  communications  field  is  a  two-way  street.  Not  just 
^'informing”  the  public,  but  listening  to  what  the  public  says. 

However,  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  We  communicate 
with  ourselves.  Between  departments.  Between  companies. 
Between  people. 

Because  we  communicate,  we  produce  quality.  Quality  that 
you  see  in  our  newspapers. 

We  will  continue  to  listen  to  others,  and  to  respond  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  feel  it  is  the  basis  for  growth  and  the  betterment  of 
our  society. 
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DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 
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With  the  Harris 
DiLithcf  System, 
you  can  get 
improved  print 
quality  and 
economy  with  your 
present  letterpress 
equipment. 


Reduced  plate  and  ink  costs.  High 
quality  black  and  four  color  process 
reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  pa¬ 
pers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register 
and  Tribune  have  adapted  their  letter- 
press  units  to  the  Harris  DiLitho  System. 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography  is 
simple.  Installation  time  is  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  can  be  handled  by  in-plant 
personnel. 

Then  the  savings  start.  In  plate  costs 
which  can  drop  to  1/5  th  the  cost  of  shal¬ 
low  relief  plates.  In  plate  processing 
time.  And  in  better  mileage  with  the  use 
of  letterpress  inks.  All  this,  plus  print 
quality  which  approaches  that  of  offset. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
Harris  DiLitho  System  is  a  patented 
brush  dampener  which  introduces  wa- 
terthroughthe  inkform  rolls  to  athin 
lithographic  plate.  With  the  brush 
dampener,  there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feed¬ 
back  to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
maintenance  free. 

To  learn  why  many  dailies  have 
already  converted  to  Harris  DiLitho, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  02891. 

^DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 
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18-19 — Louisiana  and  Mississippi  press  associations  joint  clinic,  Lake 
Charles.  La. 

18-19 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference, 
Richmond,  Va.;  for  Maryland;  Washington,  D.C.;  North  Carolina. 
Virginia. 

18-20 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  workshop,  classified  advertising,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

18-20 — Mid-American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Copy  Editing,  Executive 
International  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Airport. 

18-21 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Skyline 
East.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

21-25 — Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

23- 25 — ANPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-Education  program  develop¬ 

ment  conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 

land,  Oregon. 

24- 26 — Illinois  Press  Association  and  Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  As¬ 

sociation,  joint  meeting,  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

25- 27 — Central  State's  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

25-27 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  South  Hotel, 
Bloomington.  Minn. 

27-30 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Libel  and  Privacy  Law."  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

27- 30— ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  Don 

Cesar  Beach  Resort  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida. 

28- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association  midyear  meeting,  Cartagena, 

Colombia. 

29- April  1 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  “The  Role  of  the  Press  in  Politics," 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

30- April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 

Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

30- Aprll  5— Ohio  Ad  Executives  Sales  Training  Seminar,  Marriott  Inn, 

Columbus. 

31- April  2— Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  12,  Memphis  State 

University,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  3,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Region  4,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Region  5,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Region  7, 
Columbia,  Mo.  Region  9,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1- 3 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Region  2,  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

2- 3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 

McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

4 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Free  Press/Free  Enterprise  Workshop, 
Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Tomorrow.  Columbus. 

13- 16 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  lluka  and 

Chateau  Hotels,  Surfers  Paradise,  Queensland,  Australia. 

14- 15 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Wichita. 

15-  Kansas  Press  Association,  Condensed  Trade  Show  '77,  Hilton  Inn, 
Wichita. 

14-16 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

14- 16 — PNPA/Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Ad  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 16 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  6  Conference,  Mar¬ 

quette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

15-16 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Region  7,  Sheraton-Century, 
Oklahoma  City. 

15- 17 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Region  6,  Twin  Bridges  Mar¬ 

riott,  Washington,  D.C. 

16- 17 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Region  1 ;  first  day.  Washington 

State  University,  Pulliam;  second  day.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

16- 19 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her¬ 

shey,  Pa. 

17- 19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson,  St. 

Paul  Minn. 

17-19 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-West 
Port  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WHY  DID  WE  DELIVER 
MORE  THAN  80  CRT 
PHOTOTYPESETTERS  LAST 
YEAR  ALONE? 


Here's  why:  8,000  characters  per 

second  is  one  reason.*  That’s  the  speed  of  our 
new  APS-5,  and  it  makes  APS-5  the  fastest  CRT 
phototypesetter  on  the  market  —  by  plenty! 

But  speed  isn’t  the  only  reason  APS-5  sales  are 
on  the  move.  We’ve  combined  that  phenomenal 
8,000-characters-per-second  rate  with  one-pass 
composition  capability  and  forward /reverse  dy¬ 
namic  leading  to  save  you  time.  We’ve  in¬ 
cluded  our  patented  font  digitizing,  storage 
and  display  capabilities  to  give  you  extremely 
high-resolution  CRT  output  while  cutting  storage 
requirements  more  than  40%.  We’ve  given 
APS-5  total  versatility  with  digital  coding 


and  magnetic  disc  storage  for  each  font,  plus 
instant,  almost  infinite  size  changing  capacity 
(including  logos),  backed  by  the  largest  font 
library  in  the  industry.  Finally,  we’ve  included 
AUTOCOMP-5,  a  total  composition  system  self- 
contained  within  the  APS-5. 

Put  It  all  together  and  you  have  a  CRT  system 
that  would  be  a  marvel  at  any  price.  Yet  the 
Autologic  APS-5  offers  you  all  of  its  remarkable 
features  at  a  truly  affordable  price  —  a  price  that 
means  you  don’t  have  to  wait  any  longer  for 
really  complete  production  composition  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  capabilities.  Why  not  look  into  the 
APS-5  today  —  you’ll  like  what  you  seel 


AUTOLOGIC,  INCORPORATED 


1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard,  Newbury  Park,  California  91320 
'Classified  mixed  text  in  galley  form  in  excess 


(805)  498-9611  •  (213)  889-7400 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


If  you  have  distribution 
probiems  today,  what 
will  you  do  when  you’re 
faced  with  TMC? 

Consider  the  Stepper  Fold  ’n  Tie 
System  as  a  solution. 


The  hot  new  concept  of  TMC,  Total  Market  Coverage,  is 
catching  on,  creating  additional  distribution  problems. 
Mail  Room  problems.  Carrier  problems.  Time 
problems.  Overwhelming  Circulation  Departments. 

But  the  Stepper  System  is  helping  solve  them. 

In  California,  right  now,  a  large  daily  is  delivering  folded, 
ready-to-throw  papers  to  their  carriers  to  supplement 
their  subscription  coverage  on  Thursdays.  And  they're 
doing  it  without  bringing  in  hordes  of  extra  help. 

In  fact,  they've  reduced  the  part-time  crew  from  27  to 
4  people. 

The  Production  people  pitch  in.  They've  used  their 
expertise  to  mechanize  Circulation  for  TMC  without 
disrupting  the  daily  routine.  The  Stepper-Pak 
Bundle-Bagg  is  the  system  that’s  doing  it. 

Stepper  Paper-Man  is  the  equipment;  Stepper-Pak 
is  the  assembled,  folded,  wrapped  and  tied  TMC 
supplement  that  is  delivered  to  carriers  ready-to-throw 
in  Stepper  Bundle-Baggs.  This  is  what  the  carriers 
deliver  to  non-subscribers  as  they  work  their  routes. 

So  far,  everybody’s  happy. 

Newspapers  carry  more  advertising,  non-subscribers 
are  reached  without  disrupting  subscriber  timetables. 

«  s  Carrier  earns  extra  without 
I  appreciable  change  to 

routine.  Circulation 


Stepper 
has  years 
experience 
particular, 

facet  of  newspaper 
distribution.  Nobody 
we  know  of  has  a  better 
solution.  Nobody.  For  a 
no-obligation  preliminary 
analysis  of  your  situation,  write  ^ 

or  call  today.  We  can  help  solve 
your  distribution  or  TMC  problems: 


Newsbriefs 


Stepper 

I  I  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 


Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  for  January, 
1977  was  approximately  783,000  tons,  compared  with  684 
tons  in  the  same  month  of  1976,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  reports.  This  is  an  increase  of  14.5%. 
There  were  five  Sundays  in  1977,  however,  as  compared  to 
only  four  in  January,  1976. 

Ik  *  ♦ 

Saturday  Review  has  been  acquired  by  a  group  headed  by 
Carll  Tucker,  25,  who  will  be  the  new  president.  Norman 
Cousins,  previous  owner,  will  continue  as  editor  and  R. 
Peter  Straus,  president  of  radio  station  WMCA  in  New 
York,  will  be  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Tucker’s 
parents  founded  and  published  the  Mt.  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent 
Trader  until  it  was  sold  to  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  of 
Savannah  in  1972.  Tucker’s  wife,  Diane  Straus  Tucker,  is 
executive  editor  of  the  Cranford  (N.J.)  Citizen  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  a  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  executive  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc,,  has  been  chosen  Chief  Executive  of  the  Year  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  industry  by  members  of  the  Financial 
Analysts  Federation.  The  award  is  given  annually  by  Finan¬ 
cial  World  Magazine. 

*  3|e 

A  proposal  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  make  a 
study  to  determine  if  liquor  advertising  is  misleading  or  un¬ 
lawful  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  (March  8)  by  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  call  for  the  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  existing  legislation  defining  the  functions  of  the 
FTC. 

Witnesses  on  the  proposal  included:  Representative  John 
E.  Moss,  Democrat  of  California;  Calvin  Collier  of  the  FTC; 
Barry  Friedman,  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  a  representative  of  the  Consumers  Union. 

♦  *  * 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspapers  rose  16.8%  in 
January,  over  the  same  month  last  year,  and  were  running  at 
a  $10.8  billion  annual  rate,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

Classified  ad  revenues  had  the  largest  gain,  up  24.5%  for 
the  month.  These  ran  at  a  $3.1  billion  annual  rate. 

Newspapers’  national  ad  revenues  gained  18.5%  in 
January  and  were  running  at  a  $1.7  billion  annual  rate.  The 
automotive  component  in  national  advanced  28.6%  and  the 
general  advertising  component,  16.7%. 

Retail  ad  revenues  started  the  new  year  with  a  12.7% 
increase  for  January  to  a  $6.0  billion  annual  rate. 

These  Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  ad  revenues  are 
based  on  linage  measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  64 
index  cities,  plus  other  data. 

ifc  *  ♦ 

A  throwaway  chain  has  acquired  the  Jefferson  Parish  (La.; 
Times,  a  7,500  paid  circulation  daily,  from  McCormick  &  Co. 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk.  The  sale 
(February  25)  also  includes  a  weekly  shopper.  Times  Adver¬ 
tiser,  that  was  distributed  free  to  62,000  homes  by  the  Times. 
The  new  owner.  Guide  Newspaper  Corp.,  Gretna,  La.,  has 
converted  the  Times  to  a  paid  weekly.  McCormick  &  Co. 
converted  the  Times  from  a  weekly  to  daily  in  September, 
1975.  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  president  of  McCormick  &  Co.  Inc. 
and  publisher  of  the  Town  Talk,  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  A1  Gensheimer  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Guide  Corp.,  which  published  the  Orleans  Guide, 
West  Bank  Guide,  and  East  Bank  Guide — the  last  of  which 
being  the  Jefferson  Parish  Times’  main  competitor.  Eldon 
Nichols,  publisher  of  the  Times,  said  rising  costs  were  a 
factor  in  abandoning  the  daily. 
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St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat 
Monday  thru  Friday 


St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch 
Monday  thru  Friday 


this  simple  arithmetic  simply  says 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Divestiture 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  directing  the  Federal 
Con’.nunications  Commission  to  adopt  rules  which  would 
force  newspapers  to  divest  themselves  of  broadcast  owner¬ 
ships  where  they  exist  in  the  same  city  will  bring  about  a 
throat-cutting  scramble  in  ownership  changes  if  it  is  upheld. 

Neither  the  court  nor  the  Justice  Department  has  thought 
through  the  consequences  of  such  a  decision,  as  we  believe 
FCC  has  in  declining  to  enforce  the  divestiture  ruling  across 
the  board  and  ex  post  facto. 

Even  if  there  is  a  long-range  target  date,  the  policy  can 
seriously  depress  the  value  of  the  broadcasting  stations  put 
on  the  block  whether  they  be  sold  or  traded. 

Trading,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  final  approval 
of  FCC  (one  long  distance  trade  was  announced  this  week), 
but  no  one  has  explained  why  it  is  better  for  a  broadcasting 
station  in  one  state  to  be  owned  by  someone  in  another  state 
(whether  it  be  a  newspaper  or  some  other  organization) 
than  to  have  ownership  and  control  in  its  own  community 
even  by  a  newspaper. 

Cross  ownership  exists  in  most  instances  because  news- 
papei  publishers  had  the  foresight  to  invest  in  broadcasting 
facilities  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development.  Why 
should  those  publishers  now  be  declared  second-class  citi¬ 
zens  as  the  only  people  in  town  who  can’t  own  a  radio  or 
television  station?  Isn’t  the  only  fair  and  practical  criterion 
for  ownership  one  of  performance?  Is  it  good  or  bad,  or  can 
others  prove  they  can  do  better? 

150th  anniversary 

The  history  of  the  Black  Press  in  this  country  has  been 
marked  by  many  failures  in  the  constant  struggle  to  serve 
its  communities  and  its  readers.  The  challenge  has  been 
great.  Since  the  first  black  newspaper  was  founded  in  1827 
in  protest  against  racism,  more  than  3,000  black  newspapers 
have  been  launched. 

Next  week  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Black  Press  will 
be  observed  in  Washington  by  more  than  200  weeklies,  four 
dailies  and  a  dozen  magazines  now  serving  the  black  com¬ 
munities. 

We  pay  tribute  to  them,  to  these  publications  and  the 
thousands  who  work  for  them,  for  this  proud  history. 


TlO 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  1977 


Letters 


OMISSIONS 

In  I.  William  Hill’s  “Washington 
Notes”  column  (E&P,  Feb.  19),  Hill  re¬ 
ports  that  I  was  voted  out  of  the  State 
Department  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6.  But — he  failed  to 
report  that  this  was  9  out  of  350  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  the  former  president  of 
this  organization  resigned  in  protest  of 
what  he  terms  “improper  procedure.” 

Hill  reported  as  the  reason  for  this  ex¬ 
pulsion:  “accepting  payments  from  the 
South  African  government.”  But  he 
failed  to  report  that  these  “payments” 
amounted  to  $200  in  stocks,  which  were 
necessary  to  gain  admission  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  meetings. 

Hill  repprts  that  these  stocks  were  ac¬ 
cepted  “in  return  for  publicly  supporting 
the  South  African  government  where  its 
racial  separatist  policies  were  under 
fire.”  This  is  untrue. 

In  point  of  fact,  1  hardly  mentioned 
South  Africa  at  any  of  these  stockholders 
meetings.  1  focused  almost  entirely  upon 
asking  the  National  Council  of  Churches 

(1)  why  it  has  failed  so  markedly  to  man¬ 
ifest  any  social  concern  about  such  hor¬ 
rors  as  Uganda,  where  blacks  are  butch¬ 
ered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 

(2)  why  for  20  years  the  NCC  refused  to 
expel  from  its  governing  board  a  twice- 
convicted  Nazi  war  criminal,  Rumanian 
Archbishop  Valerian  Trifa,  who  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  indictment  by  the  U.S.  At¬ 
torney’s  office  in  Detroit,  for  lying  to 
obtain  U.S.  citizenship. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Washington 
Post  devoted  three  paragraphs  to  my  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  U.S.  law  firm  repre¬ 
senting  South  Africa.  Nobody  then  in 
either  the  Congressional  or  State  De¬ 
partment  press  filed  any  complaint  what¬ 
soever.  One  year  later,  an  agent  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  circulated 
a  letter  suggesting  the  preposterous  idea 
that  I  have  been  an  agent  of  South  Afri¬ 
ca. 

I  am  sorry  indeed  that  E&P  has,  by 
reporting  with  so  many  omissions, 
played  into  the  hands  of  an  NCC  agent 
who  is  retaliating  because  I  was  the  first 
syndicated  columnist  to  report  a  war 
criminal  in  their  midst. 

(Rev.)  Lester  Kinsolving 

(Kinsolving  writes  a  syndicated  column 
for  McNaught  Syndicate  Inc.) 

*  ★  ♦ 

i 

‘DIGIT  OF  THE  DECADE’ 

All  right,  then,  shall  we  call  it  a  toss-up 
between  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Kathy 
O’Brien  for  having  the  ‘Most  newswor¬ 
thy  middle  digit  of  the  decade’? 

Joseph  Galasso 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  12.  1977 


WANT  SUGGESTIONS 

Just  as  President  Carter  has  asked  for 
citizens’  ideas  on  how  the  government 
can  be  opened  up — I’m  asking  you  for 
suggestions  on  how  the  Press  Office  can 
better  serve  you. 

The  Media  Liaison  Office,  under  Dep¬ 
uty  Press  Secretary  Walt  Wurfel  and 
Assistant  Press  Secretary  Patricia  Bario, 
was  established  by  the  President  solely 
to  make  the  White  House  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  more  open,  accessible 
and  comprehensible  to  the  non- 
Washington  press. 

That’s  easy  to  say — and  we  have  some 
ideas  of  how  to  go  about  it.  But  because 
you  know  far  better  the  frustrations  you 
have  encountered  in  years  past  when  you 
tried  to  get  information  from 
Washington,  we  would  benefit  from  your 
suggestions  of  things  we  should  do — and 
reactions  to  the  plans  we  already  have. 
Here’s  what  we  now  plan; 

1.  To  act  as  a  useful  information 
source  for  you.  If  you  have  a  question  for 
which  someone  in  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  the  answer,  we  will  try 
either  to  get  it  for  you  or  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  one  who  has  it. 

2.  To  schedule  regular  small  one-day 
briefing  sessions  in  Washington  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics  which  often  will  include  some 
time  with  the  President — on  the  record. 

3.  To  schedule  briefings  and/or  Presi¬ 
dential  receptions  for  targe  professional 
groups. 

4.  To  schedule  regional  press  confer¬ 
ences  as  the  President  travels  around  the 
country. 

5.  To  mail  out  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  subjects — i.e.,  new  legislation, 
reorganization  plans,  etc. — that  you  may 
be  dealing  with  in  editorials  or  as  column 
material.  The  first  of  these  Background 
Reports  is  enclosed  with  this  letter. 

6.  To  provide,  on  request,  back¬ 
ground  material. 

Those  are  the  highlights.  Maybe  they 
are  the  right  approaches — and  maybe 
they  are  not.  We  want  to  know; 

•  What  are  your  reactions? 

•  Would  you  like  to  be  on  our  mailing 
lists? 

•  Would  you  like  to  attend  one  of  the 
small  Washington  briefings? 

•  How  can  we  help  you? 

Walt,  Pat  and  I  can  be  reached  through 
the  White  House  switchboard — (202) 
456-1414 — at  any  time.  Our  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  is  simply:  Press  Office,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500. 

The  word  from  the  President  is;  Open 
up  the  White  House  and  Washington. 
Tell  us  how  we  best  can  do  that  for  you, 
please. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you. 

Joseph  (Jody)  L.  Powell  Jr. 
(Powell  is  press  secretary  to  President 
Carter.) 


SNIPER  KILLS  EDITOR 

In  regard  to  the  report  (E&P,  Jan.  15), 
“Assailants  of  Newsmen  Usually  Beat 
the  Rap”:  Another  name  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  murdered  journalists.  On 
December  22,  1976,  Herbert  C.  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  killed  instantly  by  a  sniper’s 
bullet  fired  through  the  kitchen  window 
of  his  home  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Following  his  retirement  from  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald,  he  became  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal’s  editorial  page.  As  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  reviewed  in  your  article,  the 
Bradshaw  murder  has  led  to  no  arrests  or 
prosecutions. 

H.  Haldane  Hill  ^ 
(Hill  is  editorial  page  editor,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal.) 

Ht  Ht 

/ 

GOING  METRIC 

We  made  the  conversion  to  metric  in 
October  of  1975,  and  invited  our  adver¬ 
tisers  to  two  meetings,  where  we  gave 
them  an  explanation  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  and  how  it  was  going  to 
affect  them.  None  of  them  balked  at  the 
idea,  and  they  are  still  running  their  ad¬ 
vertising  with  us,  and  signing  rate  ag¬ 
reements  in  centimeters,  rather  than  in¬ 
ches.  They  pay  approximately  the  same 
amount  per  page,  but  their  rates  are 
based  on  a  cost  per  centimeter  rather 
than  on  a  per  inch  basis. 

Karl  R.  Warner 
(Warner  is  ad  director,  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen.) 

♦  ♦ 


WOMEN  SPORTSWRITERS 

How  about  some  honest  discussion  of 
the  fad  hiring  of  women  sport swriters, 
80%  of  whom  are  less  qualified  and/or 
less  gifted  than  the  guys  being  passed 
over.  This  novelty  movement,  promoted 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  reeks  of  a  grand¬ 
stand  play  by  editors  who  advocate 
quotas  over  quality. 

Mike  McCusker 

Baltimore,  Md. 

:|c  ]|e  ifc 

MISUSE  OF  REV. 

Is  it  too  late  to  stop  the  “Rev.  Moon” 
usage? 

Donald  H.  Shannon 

(Shannon  is  with  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.) 

H/i  At  Ht 


MUCH  ABOUT  NOTHING 

Oxie  Reichler’s  dissertation  on  page 
counts  (E&P,  Feb.  26)  is  a  prime  exam¬ 
ple  of  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Bob  Walker 
(Walker  is  managing  editor,  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal-News) 
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"Public  events,  one-dimensional 
focts-theylte  not  eno^  to  help  us 
report  the  world  we  live  in.  The 
Monitor  also  looks  for  the  rmaling 
non-event,the  evolviim  social 
attitudeT 


Melvin  Maddocks 

Coin  mnist-at-large 

The  Chnstian  Science  Monitor 


Like  his  columns,  Melvin  Maddocks  doesn’t 
fit  into  a  category.  The  Monitor  knew  him  first 
as  a  copyboy  who  wrote  editorials,  then  as  a 
literature-loving  sportswriter. 

Topic-hopping  began  early  in  life.  After 
six  years  of  Latin  and  four  of  Greek,  he  went  on 
to  study  American  history  and  literature  at 
Harvard.  From  sportswriter,  he  moved  to 
television  columnist,  to  music  reviewer,  to 
theater  and  film  critic  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
to  seven  years  as  the  Monitor’s  book  editor. 

All  these  experiences  go  to  make  up  the 
columnist  today.  Twice  a  week,  Maddocks  gives 
his  witty,  incisive  reading  on  happenings  and 
non-happenings— all  the  signs  of  the  times  that, 
taken  together,  shape  the  context  in  which 
historical  events  do  finally  occur.  He  looks  at 
them  with  a  respect  for  how  much  they  can  tell 
us  and  with  a  skeptical  sense  of  how  little  is 
yet  understood. 

Other  traits  that  produce  the  Maddocks 
manner:  an  awareness  of  the  latest  trends, 
even  fads;  a  feeling  for  what  the  next  wave  will 
be;  a  distrust  of  too  sudden  enthusiasms;  a  hope 
that  readers  will  mentally  supply  the  other  half 
of  his  half  of  the  conversation. 

Maddocks  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  that  touches  the  individual— that 
involves  its  own  subscribers  located  in  some  130 
countries  and  the  19 
million  readers  of  the 
169  newspapers  world¬ 
wide  that  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service. 
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Editor  fired  over  story 
about  supermarket  prices 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp  Cornwell  called  Mack  to  his  office  at 


Darrell  Mack,  executive  editor  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  fired  by  publisher  Gene 
Cornwell  March  1  (effective  March  4) 
because  Cornwell  objected  to  not  being 
informed  that  a  story  would  run  in  the 
previous  Sunday’s  Family  Living  section 
giving  comparison  prices  of  items  in  var¬ 
ious  grocery  stores.  Grocery  stores  with 
the  highest  prices  in  the  story,  turned  out 
to  be  major  advertisers  in  the  newspaper. 

“The  point  was  the  story  could  have 
affected  this  newspaper  financially  and  I 
should  have  known  about  it,”  Cornwell 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “That  story 
could  have  considerable  economic  im¬ 
pact  on  this  newspaper.  Mack  was  fired 
because  1  was  not  made  aware  of  the 
story.” 

The  story  in  question,  written  by  Bev¬ 
erly  Narum,  Enterprise  reporter, was 
based  on  two  surveys  taken  by  a  church 
school  class  of  comparative  prices  in 
Beaumont  supermarkets.  The  first  sur¬ 
vey,  by  the  approximately  20  partici¬ 
pants,  many  with  master’s  degrees,  was  in 
March- April,  1976,  and  the  second  was 
last  November-December.  The  story 
was  published  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
women’s  section  February  27  with  the 
approval  of  Darrell  Mack.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  other  stories  which  told 
how  supermarkets  merchandise  and  how 
they  handle  name  brands  versus  house 
brands. 

Stores  complain 

James  Henderson,  vicepresident  for 
Weingarten’s  of  Houston,  called  the  En¬ 
terprise  and  protested  the  running  of  the 
story  and  reportedly  threatened  to  sue  if 
the  figures  weren’t  correct.  Weingarten’s 
came  out  third  in  the  second  survey;  it 
did  $192,000  worth  of  advertising  with 
the  Enterprise  and  Journal  last  year,  thus 
being  one  of  the  newspaper’s  top  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Another  Enterprise  and  Journal  adver¬ 
tiser,  Market  Basket,  a  local  chain  with 
23  stores  in  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
area,  wasn’t  happy  with  the  survey  re¬ 
port.  Market  Basket  did  $115,000  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  paper  last  year  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Its  president,  Ed  Hughes,  called  the 
paper  February  28  and  demanded  to  talk 
with  Cornwell,  but  Cornwell  was  at  a 
convention  in  Dallas;  so  a  meeting  was 
set  up  March  1. 


9:35  a.m.  March  1,  handed  him  his  check 
and  fired  him.  Mack  left  the  office  at  9:55 
a.m.  and  Cornwell  met  with  Hughes  at 
10:10  a.m. 

In  the  survey  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  supermarkets  that  came  out 
best  with  the  lowest  prices  did  the  least 
newspaper  advertising.  Gemco  had  the 
lowest  prices  and  reportedly  did  $15,000 
in  business  with  the  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  Gerland’s  was  second  in  lowest 
prices;  it  did  $5,000  (on  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  a  store)  in  advertising.  Gemco  and 
Gerlands  mainly  use  direct  mail. 

Cornwell  told  E&P  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  figures  in  the  grocery  story.  He  said 
grocery  stoie  executives  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  figures  because  14,000 
items  are  carried  and  only  33  items  were 
compared.  Cornwell  said  it  was 
explained  to  him  that  different  weeks 
grocery  stores  stock  varying  “loss 
leaders” — items  priced  lower  to  gain 
customers. 

Staff  backs  Mack 

Thirty-two  of  the  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  members  met  at  a  midnight 
meeting  March  3  and  voted  17  to  15  to 
walk  out  on  the  newspaper  because  of 
Mack’s  firing.  But  several  editorial  man¬ 
agement  persons  as  well  as  Mack,  per¬ 
suaded  the  staffers  to  stay  with  their 
jobs. 

Mary  Ann  Kittell,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  for 
Southeast  Texas,  wrote  Mack  a  letter 
commending  the  paper  for  running  the 
grocery  comparison  article. 

One  letter  was  published  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  complaining  of  the  fir¬ 
ing.  It  said,  in  part,  “.  .  .  Mr.  Mack  was 
not  afraid  to  print  what  just  a  few  wanted 
to  hear.  He  gave  us  (the  subscribers) 
both  sides  of  the  coin.  Some  of  the  time  it 
was  not  the  news  that  certain  persons, 
special  interest  groups,  politicians,  and 
even  advertisers,  wanted  to  hear.” 

Press  club  support 

A  resolution  supporting  Mack  was 
passed  by  the  board  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Southeast  Texas  (March  8).  Mack  is  a 
member  of  the  board,  but  he  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  or  participate  in  the  vot¬ 
ing.  Six  of  9  members  of  the  board  were 
present  for  the  vote.  Fred  Guamere,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  Department  of 
Welfare  in  Southeast  Texas,  who  is  pres- 


E«P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

idem  of  the  press  club,  said  the  vote  was 
6  to  0  in  favor  of  Mack. 

Besides  Mack’s  allowing  the  grocery 
story  to  run.  Mack  was  also  fired, 
Cornwell  said,  because  of  what  he  called 
“the  number  of  differences  we  had  ex¬ 
perienced  over  the  last  18  months.  It’s 
difficult  for  executives  to  agree  over 
every  point.” 

Paper  covers  firing 

How  does  a  newspaper  cover  the  firing 
of  its  editor,  who  happens  to  be  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  community?  Pub¬ 
lisher  Cornwell,  who  did  the  firing,  told 
E&P  he  “made  the  mistake  of  telling  the 
editorial  staff  to  handle  the  firing  like 
they  would  handle  any  other  story  that 
would  befall  another  company.” 

But  Cornwell,  who  also  didn’t  see  the 
firing  story  before  it  ran  March  5  on  the 
front  page,  three  columns,  with  a  banner 
headline,  was  critical  of  the  handling  of 
the  way  his  newspaper  covered  the  fir¬ 
ing. 

“It  was  reported  completely  blown  up 
in  this  newspaper,”  Cornwell  said;  he 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  paper’s 
reporting  of  the  firing.  The  radio  and  tv 
stations  in  the  area  picked  up  the  story. 
"You  can’t  keep  your  staffers  from  call¬ 
ing  up  a  radio  and  tv  station,  can  you?” 
he  said.  Cornwall  charged  that  the  report¬ 
er,  Ellen  Davenport,  wrote  the  firing 
story,  complete  with  picture,“as  Darrell 
Mack  dictated  it. 

“We’ve  done  several  things  in  our 
news  pages  that  I  consider  irresponsible, 
and  that  includes  the  story  of  Mack’s 
leaving,”  Cornwell  told  E&P. 

Publisher  praises  editor 

The  story  in  the  Enterprise  quotes 
Cornwell  as  saying:  “There  is  no  one  in 
this  plant  that  is  more  conscientious  than 
Darrell  Mack.  There  is  no  one  who  has 
higher  moral  values,  no  one  who  has 
higher  ethical  values. 

“But  for  the  past  18  months  (since 
Cornwell  became  publisher)  he  and  I 
have  had  basic  differences  in  philosophy. 
The  stories  Sunday  were  not  the  sole 
reason  for  the  termination.  They  were 
the  culmination  of  many  differences  over 
the  last  IVi  years.”  The  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  said  Mack  echoed  Cornwell  after 
calling  a  meeting  in  the  newsroom  March 
3  to  tell  the  Enterprise  and  Journal  staff 
March  4  would  be  his  last  day.  “We  have 
disagreed  basically  on  many  things,” 
Mack  said,  “because  he  (Cornwall)  is 
basically  conservative  and  I’m  basically 
liberal.” 

A  16-year-veteran  of  United  Press 
International,  Mack  came  to  Beaumont 
from  Houston  after  seven  years  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief  there. 
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Va.  high  court 
holds  press  liable 
for  printing  name 

A  newspaper  may  be  convicted  and 
fined  for  publishing  the  name  of  a  judge 
being  investigated  by  the  state  Judicial 
Review  Commission,  the  Virginia  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  ruled  (March  3). 

By  a  vote  of  6  to  1 ,  the  court  upheld  a 
lower  court  conviction  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  for  the  1975  publication 
of  a  story  about  the  state  commission’s 
investigation  of  a  judge  on  charges  of 
incompetence. 

The  majority  held  that  the  disclosure 
“is  so  contrary  to  the  public  interest  it 
constitutes  substantive  evil  of  immediate 
and  serious  peril  to  the  orderly  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.’’  The  ruling  went  on  to 
say  that  the  five-member  state  commis¬ 
sion,  composed  of  judges  and  lawyers, 
could  not  function  properly  with  any 
publicity. 

“Thus,’’  the  court  said,  “criminal 
penalties  are  indispensable  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  clear  and  present  danger 
posed  by  the  premature  disclosure  of  the 
commission’s  sensitive  proceedings.’’ 

The  lone  dissenter — Justice  Richard 
H.  Poff,  a  former  Republican  Con¬ 
gressman  named  to  the  court  in  1972 — 
contended  there  is  utterly  no  evidence 
showing  that  the  story  posed  “the  clear 
and  present  danger’’  cited  by  the  major¬ 
ity. 

In  Washington,  Jack  Landau,  of  the 
Reporter’s  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  called  the  ruling  outrageous 
and  tends  to  reverse  a  trend  toward 
greater  press  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

Perry  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  executive  editor  of 
Landmark  Publications,  Inc.,  said  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain.  The  case  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in 
the  nation  dealing  with  the  right  of  news 
organizations  to  report  on  the  activities 
of  judicial  review  commissions.  These 
are  investigative  agencies  that,  in  35 
states,  study  complaints  about  the  con¬ 
duct  and  behavior  of  judges  in  state 
courts.  According  to  last  week’s  ruling, 
all  the  states  require  that  the  commis¬ 
sions  meet  and  act  in  secrecy. 

In  its  appeal  of  its  conviction  and  a 
$500  fine,  lawyers  for  the  Virginian-Pilot 
argued  the  First  Amendment  protected 
the  newspaper’s  story.  They  argued 
further  that  holding  illegal  the  disclosure 
of  the  commission’s  proceedings  applied 
only  to  persons  who  attended  the  secret 
commission  hearings.  The  court  held, 
however,  the  contention  was  unreasona¬ 
ble. 

After  last  week’s  ruling,  Norfolk’s 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney  Joseph  H. 
Campbell  said  he  plans  to  drop  charges 
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Justices  strike  down 
Oklahoma  news  gag 


By  I.  William  Hill 

An  Oklahoma  court  decision  barring 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  name  and  picture  of  an  11- 
year-old  boy  in  a  shooting  death,  even 
though  they  had  published  both  previ¬ 
ously,  was  struck  down  (March  7)  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  an  unsigned  opinion,  the  justices 
said  that  an  Oklahoma  judge  abridged 
freedom  of  the  press  by  issuing  his  gag 
order.  They  said  the  information  barred 
from  publication  was  obtained  in  open 
court  and  could  not  be  suppressed. 

Actually,  the  high  court  last 
November  temporarily  struck  down  the 
effects  of  the  gag  order  issued  by  Ok¬ 
lahoma  County  Judge  Charles  Halley, 
thus  allowing  the  three  newspapers 
owned  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
to  report  fully  on  the  young  boy’s  trial 
and  sentencing.  The  firm  owns  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  the  Sunday  Oklahoman. 

The  boy — Larry  Donnell  Brewer — 
was  arrested  last  July  and  charged  in  the 
shooting  death  of  a  railroad  switchman. 
After  reporters  attended  a  preliminary 
hearing,  the  boy’s  name  and  picture  were 
prominently  displayed  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Halley  thereupon  issued  a  pre¬ 
trial  order  forbidding  further  display  on 
grounds  that  the  boy’s  right  to  rehabilita¬ 
tion  outweighed  any  freedom  of  the  press 
considerations  or  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  after 
the  case  had  been  appealed,  ruled  that 
reporters  should  not  have  been  at  the 
preliminary  hearing. 

In  setting  aside  the  effect  of  the  gag 
order  last  November,  allowing  full  re¬ 


pending  in  Norfolk  Circuit  Court  against 
Pilot  reporter  Steven  Goldberg,  who 
wrote  the  story,  because  a  Virginian- 
Pilot  editor  had  testified  that  Goldberg 
did  not  make  the  decision  to  publish  the 
story.  Had  Goldberg  been  convicted,  he 
would  have  faced  a  fine  of  up  to  $1(XX) 
and  12  months  in  jail. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  story  had  to  do 
with  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court  Judge  H.  Warrington  Sharp,  who 
resigned  last  year  without  the  state 
commission  filing  a  complaint  against 
him  with  the  Virginia  Supreme  court. 
The  commission’s  complaints  against 
judges  are  only  made  public  when  filed 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  In  most  cases, 
Virginia  law  experts  say,  the  commission 
tries  to  have  judges  resign  quietly  with¬ 
out  publicity. 


ports  on  developments  in  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  it  was  doing  so  be¬ 
cause  reporters  had  attended  the  initial 
hearing. 

In  its  appeal  to  the  high  court,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  contended  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  legally  obtained  and  that  barring 
its  publication  was  unconstitutional  prior 
restraint. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  in  an  amicus  brief,  urged 
the  justices,  in  deciding  this  case,  to  es¬ 
tablish  perimeters  within  which  court 
may  issue  prior  restraints.  This  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  did  not  do,  however. 

In  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  the 
Brewer  boy  was  convicted  of  delin¬ 
quency  by  second-degree  manslaughter. 

• 

City  officials 
win  libel  case 
in  Colorado 

Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune  and  staff  re¬ 
porter  John  Seelmeyer  were  found  guilty 
of  libel  by  a  jury  of  six  women  (February 
17). 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  action  were 
Greeley  city  manager  Peter  A.  Morrell; 
Leon  Kuhn,  director  of  the  parks  and 
recreation  department,  and  Richard 
Keven  Wright,  a  supervisor  in  the  recre¬ 
ation  department. 

The  3  individuals  filed  the  suit  over  an 
article  by  Seelmeyer  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tribune  January  8,  1976. 
They  allege  the  article,  which  concerned 
free  skiing  passes  given  by  2  skiing  areas, 
impute  dishonesty  or  misconduct  on 
their  parts  and  defamed  their  reputations 
and  injured  them  in  their  professional 
capacities. 

In  his  instruction.  Judge  Hugh  H.  Ar¬ 
nold,  District  Court,  instructed  the  jury 
that  it  should  find  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  if  it  found  the  story  was  false  or 
showed  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth.  He  said  the  jury  should  find  in 
favor  of  the  defendants  if  it  found  the 
story  was  true  or  substantially  true. 

In  his  testimony,  Seelmeyer  said  he 
made  numerous  telephone  calls  to  obtain 
information.  He  said  he  talked  to  Wright 
twice  the  morning  of  January  8.  He  said 
he  had  asked  the  recreation^  supervisor 
in  the  first  conversation  about  the  city’s 
ski  programs  and,  in  the  second  call,  had 
asked  about  free  ski  tickets  received  by 
the  department  in  connection  with  the 
programs. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Xerox  sponsors  publication 
of  tv  script  in  newspapers 

By  John  Consoli 


Newspapers  may  have  tapped  a  new 
source  of  national  advertising  revenues 
as  a  result  of  a  tv  script  reprint  program 
started  by  a  Philadelphia  educator. 

Dailies  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
Boston  have  already  begun  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sales  idea.  By  September, 
newspapers  in  7  additional  cities  are 
scheduled  to  be  on  the  list.  By  next  year 
this  time,  a  total  of  30  cities  will  be  in¬ 
volved. 

On  Sunday  (March  13)  the  entire  script 
of  a  two  hour  tv  special — “The  Deadliest 
Season” — to  be  aired  on  the  CBS  net¬ 
work  on  March  16,  will  be  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin’s  Tv 
Time  supplement. 

24-page  ad 

Xerox  Corporation,  the  company 
sponsoring  the  tv  program,  has  paid  the 
Bulletin  a  special  ad  rate  to  run  the  24 
page  script.  In  return  for  getting  to  pub¬ 
lish  it,  the  newspaper  is  promoting  its 
scheduled  publication  with  house  ads, 
radio  and  tv  spots. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Boston  Herald  American  are  carrying 
similar  advance  scripts  of  the  CBS  net¬ 
work  program  “Circle  of  Children”  to  be 
aired  next  week. 

This  new  opportunity  for  advertising 
dollars  for  newspapers  is  the  result  of  a 
program  initiated  some  seven  years  ago 
in  the  Philadelphia  school  system  by  Dr. 
Michael  McAndrew  to  improve  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  students. 

For  young  readers 

“We  found  that  students  weren’t  really 
turned  off  to  reading,  they  just  needed 
something  to  turn  them  on,”  he  said. 

McAndrew  proceeded  to  get  the  “ok” 
from  the  National  Academy  of  TV  Arts 
&  Sciences  and  the  executive  producers 
of  various  network  tv  programs  to  obtain 
copies  of  scripts  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

In  getting  the  “ok,”  the  school  system 
had  to  agree  to  share  those  scripts  with 
any  other  “bonafide”  school  system  in 
the  country  who  were  similarly  in¬ 
terested. 

Since  that  time,  McAndrew  has  re¬ 
ceived  close  to  4,000  inquiries  from 
school  systems  around  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  such  major  cities  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Initially,  scripts  were  used  from  such 
program  as  “Welcome  Back  Kotter,” 
“Happy  Days,”  and  “The  Waltons.” 
The  project  progressed  to  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  programs — or  “quality” ,  network 
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programs  including  specials  such  as 
“Jane  Pittman,”  “Cyrano,”  and 
“Twelve  Angry  Men.”  Appropriate 
exercises  were  developed  for  reading  as 
well  as  for  the  disciplines  of  English,  So¬ 
cial  Studies  and  Science. 

This  worked  out  so  well  that  the  next 
step  was  to  get  script  copies  in  advance 
of  airing.  A  430  page  script  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  “Missiles  of  October”  (about  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  during  President 
Kennedy’s  term)  was  obtained  and 
copies  distributed  to  a  representative 
mix  of  300  social  studies  students  three 
weeks  before  the  program  aired. 


Viewing  improves 

Student  interaction  in  the  classroom 
was  “unprecedented,”  according  to 
McAndrew,  and  when  the  program 
aired,  almost  93%  of  air  the  students  who 
had  obtained  advanced  scripts  watched 
the  three-hour  program  in  its  entirety. 

McAndrew  then  decided  to  take  the 
program  one  step  further.  In  January  of 
1976,  he  negotiated  to  get  the  advance 
script  of  “Eleanor  and  Franklin,”  which 
was  to  be  aired  on  ABC.  He  went  to 
IBM,  the  program’s  sponsor,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  underwrite  the  cost  of 
running  the  entire  advance  script  in  one 
of  the  three  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  offered  the 
best  package  and  got  to  publish  the  entire 
400  page  script  as  a  16  page  standard-size 
section  to  their  regular  January  9  issue. 

The  Inquirer  also  agreed  to  promote 
the  appearance  of  the  script  in  its  own 
paper  and  on  radio  and  tv.  The  result 


was — circulation  up  25%  that  day.  The 
Neilsen  ratings  in  Philly  for  the  two-day 
showing  were  48  on  Sunday  and  51  on 
Monday  compared  to  the  nationwide 
Neilsen  average  of  30  on  Sunday  and  32 
on  Monday. 

In  mid-February  of  this  year,  McAn¬ 
drew  began  working  to  get  another  script 
into  the  Philly  newspapers.  Since  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News  were  on  strike, 
they  were  not  optimistic  about  being  able 
to  run  the  script.  The  Bulletin  got  it. 

When  the  Bulletin  runs  the  script  this 
Sunday,  it  will  be  the  first  time  an  entire 
tv  script  has  been  reprinted  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper  supplement.  In  addition  to  its 
general  circulation,  some  100,000  copies 
will  be  distributed  to  the  students. 

Besides  helping  the  students  become 
interested  in  reading,  the  program  has 
also  benefited  the  newspapers,  tv  net¬ 
works  and  advertisers  involved. 

For  one  thing,  the  newspapers  gain 
new  ad  revenue.  By  promoting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  script,  the  newspapers 
also  promote  themselves  and  pick  up 
new  readers  who  might  not  normally  buy 
the  p^er.  The  networks  benefit  because 
the  more  publicity  the  program  has,  the 
more  viewers  it  might  capture  and  the 
advertiser  who  pays  for  the  script  publi¬ 
cation  benefits  because  the  more  viewers 
that  watch,  the  more  that  will  see  its 
products. 

• 

New  Jersey  daily 
opens  D.C.  bureau 

The  Dispatch,  Union  City,  opened  a 
Washington  Bureau  on  March  7. 

Roman  Czajkowsky,  who  previously 
covered  the  Hudson  County  Court¬ 
house,  was  transferred  to  Washington  to 
be  a  full-time  correspondent. 

The  bureau  is  in  Room  926  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building. 

Managing  editor  John  Buzzetta  said 
the  paper  decided  to  open  a  bureau  in  the 
nation’s  capital  to  expand  coverage  of 
national  issues  directly  affecting  the 
northern  New  Jersey  area. 

The  opening  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  expan¬ 
sions  that  The  Dispatch  had  made  to  im¬ 
prove  its  coverage. 

Czajkowsky  joined  the  Dispatch  in 
June,  1976.  Prior  to  joining  the  Dispatch 
he  worked  as  press  officer-reporter  for 
the  United  Nations. 


Publisher  buys 
radio  station 

The  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Forum,  Fargo,  North  Dakota  has 
purchased  radio  station  KMMJ,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska. 

Forum  Publishing  Co.  currently  owns 
5  television  and  3  radio  stations. 
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strike  profits/losses 
shared  by  publishers 


As  an  aftermath  to  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment  between  The  Newspaper  Guild  and 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  corpo¬ 
rate  treasurers  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  PNI  were  meeting  this  week 
to  determine  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss 
that  will  be  shared  under  the  mutual  aid 
plan  agreement. 

As  part  of  the  strike  settlement,  all 
civil  actions  by  PNI  against  the  various 
unions  involved  were  dropped.  How¬ 
ever,  Judge  Herbert  Fogel  insisted  that 
the  unions  who  disobeyed  his  injunction 
orders  pay  their  fines. 

Fogel  fined  the  Mailers  and  the 
Teamsters  unions  $20,000  each  ($25,000 
if  not  paid  by  March  15)  and  the 
Machinists  and  the  Pressmen  each 
$5,000. 

Under  the  mutual  aid  plan,  if  one  pub¬ 
lishing  company  continues  to  operate 
while  the  other  is  closed  down  because 
of  a  strike,  the  accumulated  revenue 
minus  expenses  of  the  publishing  paper 
is  to  be  allocated  on  a  50/50  basis  to  both 
companies. 

The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
each  company  will  share  equally  in  the 
profit  or  loss  that  is  generated  from  the 
operation  of  the  publishing  newspaper. 

The  mutual  aid  plan  was  the  result  of 
an  exchange  of  memoranda  and  verbal 
agreements  between  the  two  publishing 
companies  over  the  last  four  years.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  document  binding  the 
Bulletin  to  comply  with  this,  company 
spokesman  have  indicated  that  the  paper 
is  planning  to  live  up  to  the  agreement. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  determined  how 
much  profit  the  Bulletin  made  during  the 
23  day  strike  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News  a  half  share  will  go  to  the 
two  PNI  papers. 

“There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
bookeeping  involved  and  it  has  not  all 
been  completed  as  yet,”  a  Bulletin 
spokesman  said. 

Unconfirmed  trade  reports  put  the  loss 
of  advertising  at  the  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  as  high  as  $5,00(),000.  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  Knight-Ridder  Co.,  indicated  in  his 
annual  report  to  shareholders  (E&P, 
March  5)  that  the  total  financial  losses 
would  be  minimal.  He  noted  that  the 
papers  had  strike  insurance  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  8th  day  after  the  strike 
began  (February  8),  and  since  no  papers 
were  published,  newsprint  and  personnel 
expenses  were  eliminated  or  reduced. 

The  Guild  voted  on  Thursday  (March 
3)  to  ratify  the  new  contract  agreement 
and  by  8  p.m.  a  Bulldog  edition  of  the 
Inquirer  hit  the  streets.  Regular  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  News  and  evening 
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Inquirer  resumed  on  Friday. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  31-month 
contract,  experienced  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  advertising  sales  reps  and 
other  key  classifications  who  had  been 
earning  the  minimum  salary  of  $374  were 
provided  with  increases  for  wage  and 
health  benefits  of  $67  per  week. 

Employes  at  that  level  will  receive  sal¬ 
ary  increases  of  $51  over  the  duration  of 
the  contract.  A  $20  raise  will  be  effective 
immediately,  followed  by  another  $20 
after  12  months  and  $1 1  in  the  final  seven 
months.  The  company  will  also  contrib¬ 
ute  $16  a  week  to  the  health  and  welfare 
fund — $10  immediately  and  $6  more  be¬ 
ginning  March  1,  1978. 


With  8  Washington  Star  unions  ac¬ 
cepting  a  contract  proposal  under  which 
they  would  receive  no  increase  in  pay  or 
fringe  benefits  this  year,  the  photoen¬ 
gravers  (March  3)  became  the  first  union 
to  reject  it. 

The  3-year  contract  proposed  by  the 
financially  troubled  newspaper  provides 
a  $20-a-week  increase  in  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  in  1978  and  1979,  but  nothing 
this  year.  The  Star’s  current  losses  are 
estimated  in  some  quarters  to  be  about 
$500,0(X)  a  month. 

A  feature  of  the  new  contract  is  an 
employe  cash  bonus  incentive  program 
of  not  more  than  10%  of  before-tax  prof¬ 
its  when  the  company  starts  making  a 
profit.  According  to  a  union  source,  an 
audit  of  the  Star’s  book  by  an  accounting 
firm  hired  by  the  unions  projected  the 
Star  to  be  making  a  profit  by  next  Jan¬ 
uary. 

(3n  the  same  day  the  photoengravers 
rejected  management’s  money-saving 
proposal,  the  editorial  and  commercial 
employes  accepted  it  by  a  margin  of  only 
one  vote. 

The  union  representing  pressmen  has 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
company,  all  contracts  provide  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing. 

In  order  to  comply  with  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington  Star  owner  Joe  L.  All- 
britton  must  dispose  of  the  Star  or  the 
financially  profitable  WMAL-tv  by 
January  of  1979.  Just  last  week,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Communications,  Inc.,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  newspaper,  trans¬ 
ferred  ownership  of  radio  stations 
WMAL-am  and  WMAL-fm  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Companies  for 


The  last  company  offer  before  the 
strike  was  a  two  year  contract  with  raises 
in  pay  and  benefits  totaling  $45.50  for 
experienced  reporters,  photographers 
and  other  key  classifications.  Health  in¬ 
surance  rates  of  about  $15  per  week 
would  have  been  deducted  from  that 
amount,  however. 

The  Guild  initially  was  seeking  pay 
raises  totaling  $80.02  company  payment 
of  all  health  insurance  premiums.  In  the 
end,  the  principal  dispute  centered 
around  the  PNI  proposal  that  the  Guild 
members  pay  for  their  own  health  insur¬ 
ance.  Management  conceded  this  point, 
but  wound  up  with  a  contract  that 
awarded  Guild  members  considerably 
less  in  straight  wages  than  they  were 
seeking. 

The  contracts  of  six  other  PNI  unions 
expire  this  year  and  the  Guild  settlement 
is  expected  to  establish  a  wage  and 
benefits  pattern. 


about  $16  million.  This  also  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  FCC  regulations. 

$6m  in  equipment 
ordered  by  publisher 

The  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  the  Evening  Post  have  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  the  installation  of  more 
than  $6  million  in  new  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  high-speed  offset  press.  Press 
units  are  expected  to  be  assembled  and 
ready  for  printing  in  March,  1978. 

Peter  Manigault,  president  of  the  two 
newspaper  companies,  said  expanded 
news  coverage  and  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  required  better, 
higher-speed  equipment. 

A  10  unit  Goss  Metroliner  with  144 
page  capacity  and  costing  more  than  $5 
million  will  be  assembled  in  September 
of  this  year.  Some  of  the  new  inserting 
equipment  is  already  on-stream  in  the 
mailroom,  however,  and  expansion  of 
the  mailroom  area  is  underway. 

• 

Ad  director 

Mike  Pate  has  joined  Gulf  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.  as  advertising  director.  Gulf 
Publishing  publishes  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald  and  South  Missis¬ 
sippi  Sun.  Pate  was  formerly  area  retail 
ad  manager  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Herbert  L.  Pate, 
co-publisher  of  Madill  (Okla.)  Record, 
and  son  of  Gardner  Pate,  production 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
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No  raise  contracts  approved 
by  unions  at  Washington  Star 


Union  pact  ends  in-store  pop 

introduced  by 

10  years  of  strife  Metro  services 


A  monolithic  union  announced  a  three 
year  contract  providing  a  7%  raise  for 
each  year  and  the  apparent  ending  of  a 
decade  of  labor  problems  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-^aminer. 

The  accord  was  reached  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  and  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  Union  and  announced  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  by  vicepresident  Bill  C.  Torr¬ 
ence  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Los 
Angeles  headquarters  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  signing  came  without  implement¬ 
ing  a  threat  the  union  had  made  of  a 
one-day  strike.  The  union  membership 
had  been  told  by  officers  at  an  earlier 
meeting  where  such  action  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  that  “with  2,000  people  walking 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  wanting  our 
jobs’'  a  longer  attempted  shutdown 
might  boomerang  against  the  newly 
constituted  union  that  has  bidden  for 
membership  in  all  phases  of  production 
of  the  Hearst  newspaper. 

Torrence  said  that  the  vote  taken  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  of  his  membership  at  a  meeting 
ran  1 1 1  for  and  five  against  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  management,  headed  by 
George  R.  Hearst  Jr.  as  publisher. 

Officers  of  the  only  union  that  had 
been  active  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Herald-Examiner  said  that  the  union  had 
failed  to  get  an  agency  shop.  Torrence, 
however,  said  that  his  union  now 
“hopes”  to  draw  90%  of  the  paper’s 
some  700  workers  into  membership. 

George  Sjostrom,  general  manager  of 
the  Herald-Examiner,  chose  not  to  com¬ 
ment.  The  newspaper’s  editions  the  day 
following  carried  no  mention  of  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Union  members  say  everyone  in  the 
IPGC  union  will  have  achieved  the  full 
21%  increase  within  the  next  40  months. 
A  reporter  now  at  the  top  scale  will 
within  three  years  have  moved  to  a 
weekly  pay  of  $287.45. 

Tendayi  Kumbala,  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  after  conducting  a 
survey  of  some  other  papers  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  found  current  weekly  pay 
for  reporters  with  five  years  experience, 
to  run:  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  $275; 
Long  Beach  Independent-Press- 
Telegram,  $354;  Los  Angeles  Times, 
$397. 

The  new  contract  offers  changes  in 
some  other  areas,  including  work  clothes 
for  production  department  workers;  an 
increase  from  six  to  seven  of  paid  holi¬ 
days;  a  change  in  sick  leave;  a  seniority 
provision;  and  an  arrangement  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  some  employe-management 
disputes.  There  is  also  now  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  a  clause  that  any  worker  joining  the 
union  will  have  to  remain  in  membership 
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until  expiration  of  the  contract  just 
signed. 

Negotiations  had  been  in  progress  for 
eight  months.  It  was  in  July,  1976,  thaba 
series  of  elections  brought  decertifica¬ 
tion  of  former  labor  unions. 

The  original  strike  involving  the 
Herald-Examiner  was  called  in  De¬ 
cember,  1%7,  by  The  Newspaper  Guild. 
No  spokesman  for  this  union  had  com¬ 
ment  on  the  new  situation. 

Boycott  ends 

The  top  county  official  for  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Bill  Robertson,  said  that  his  mem¬ 
bership  “will  now  try  to  help  the  Herald 
increase  its  circulation  and  advertising 
linage.” 

Robertson,  who  for  several  years  had 
directed  anti-Herald-Examiner,  boy¬ 
cotts,  estimated  that  the  Hearst  paper 
had  dropped  some  400,000  in  circula¬ 
tion  from  a  1%7  peak  of  “some  750,000.” 
He  added  that  he  is  glad  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  because  “there  is  need  for  another 
newspaper  voice.” 

Paul  Kelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Typogr^hical  Union — the  other  major 
union  involved  in  the  Herald  strike  said: 

“We  relinquished  our  jurisdiction  to 
them  (pressmen’s  union)  and  wish  them 
the  best.  As  soon  as  we  see  a  union  label 
on  the  masthead  of  the  Herald  we’ll  en¬ 
courage  our  members  to  buy  it  even 
though  it  is  nowhere  near  the  paper  it 
once  was.” 

• 

Food  writers  sponsor 
regional  sessions 

The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and 
Writers  Association  is  sponsoring  two 
regional  meetings  this  spring,  one  at  the 
Culinary  Institute  of  Technology,  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y.,  May  13-15,  the  second  at  the 
Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee  Wise.,  June 
8-10. 

Open  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
association  as  well  as  to  interested  food 
writers  who  are  not  members,  both  ses¬ 
sions  will  emphasize  practical  aspects  of 
food  writing  and  editing  and  will  provide 
material  for  stories.  Nutrition  and  hospi¬ 
tal  food  experts  and  government  offi¬ 
cials,  among  others,  will  speak  at  the 
sessions,  and  demonstrations  will  also  be 
included. 

Further  information  on  the  Hyde  Park 
meeting  can  be  obtained  from  Gail  Per¬ 
rin,  food  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Carol  Haddix,  food  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  should  be  contacted  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Milwaukee  meeting. 


Reacting  to  the  growing  competition 
for  advertising  revenue  at  the  local  level, 
Metro  Associated  Services  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  division  which  will  produce 
in-store  promotion  materials  directly  re¬ 
lating  to  artwork  appearing  in  the  Metro 
Newspaper  Servi-'e. 

PROMO  By  METRO  produces  for 
both  advertiser  and  newspaper  the  all 
important  continuity  of  an  effective  print 
campaign  by  using  the  same  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  art  and  headlines  in 
both  newspaper  ads  and  in-store  window 
signs,  hanging  mobiles,  point  of  pur¬ 
chase  display  posters,  banners.  Even 
shelf  talkers. 

The  first  PROMO  By  METRO 
Spring-Summer  catalogue  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  and  contains  13 
promotion  tie-in  ideas.  Artwork  for  the 
first  seven  appear  in  the  March  Service 
with  six  more  to  follow  between  the 
April  and  July  issues. 

Subjects  include  Sale,  Clearance  Sale, 
Anniversary,  Grand  Opening,  Dollar 
Days,  Easter,  Spring,  April  Showers, 
Mammoth  May  Sale,  June  Jamboree, 
Summer  Values,  July  Fourth,  Old 
Fashioned  Days. 

Each  theme  presented  in  the  catalogue 
is  available  in  both  the  $39.95  promotion 
kit  or  a  $15.95  budget  kit. 

Sales  tips 

When  showing  the  PROMO  By 
METRO  catalogue  and  explaining  its 
benefits  to  a  merchant,  the  ad  staffer 
should  point  out  that  the  continuity  of  art 
both  in  the  p^er  and  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase  material  follows  a  recognized  mar¬ 
keting  concept  that  “the  power  of  repeti¬ 
tion  is  the  key  to  a  successful  ad  cam¬ 
paign,”  Metro  said. 

“While  a  single  ad  tied  to  in-store 
promotion  material  is  good,  an  even 
stronger  sales  promotion  results  when 
the  newspaper  ad  is  repeated  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  form  or  adapted  to  other  effective 
uses.  A  series  of  ads  backed  up  by 
PROMO  By  METRO  point  of  purchase 
material  can  sell  a  lot  of  merchandise,” 
the  firm  noted. 

“First  the  reader  sees  the  ad.  Then  the 
same  theme  in  the  store  reinforces  the 
message.  This  campaign  idea  can  be 
graphically  conveyed  to  the  retailer 
through  spec  layouts  and  the  PROMO 
catalogue. 

“Whether  a  paper  sells  the  kits  or 
gives  them  as  part  of  the  overall  promo¬ 
tion,  the  results  can  be  most  rewarding 
and  best  of  all  is  should  take  only  a  little 
time  and  extra  effort,”  Metro  stated. 
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Black  press  to  celebrate  150th  anniversary; 
Began  as  protest  against  slavery  and  racism 


By  Sherman  Briscoe 

NNPA  Executive  Direetor-Emeritus 

For  many  years  America  has  had 
ethnic  newspapers  serving  various  im¬ 
migrant  groups  as  a  tie  with  their  former 
homelands  and  as  a  language  bridge  to 
their  new  world.  While  a  few  of  these 
still  remain,  most  have  passed  on  as  a 
result  of  assimilation. 

However,  the  Black  Press,  launched  in 
protest  against  racism  in  1 827 — 1 37  years 
after  Benjamin  Harris'  single  issue  of 
Publick  Occurrences  in  I690 — is  still 
going  with  more  than  2(X)  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  four  dailies,  and  a  dozen  suc¬ 
cessful  magazines.  They  will  celebrate 
their  I50th  anniversary.  March  16-19  in 
Washington  where  they  will  enshrine 
five  of  their  pioneer  publishers  in  their 
new  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Newspaper 
Publishers. 

Those  who  are  to  be  enshrined  are: 
Samuel  E.  Cornish  and  John  B. 
Russwurm.  co-founders  of  Freedom's 
Joitrnal,  the  first  black  newspaper;  Philip 
,A.  Bell,  a  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  more  50  years;  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass.  who  established  the  North  Star,  as 
the  most  effective  anti-slavery  black 
newspaper;  and  Dr.  Martin  R.  Delaney, 
a  physician  who  published  the  weekly 
Mystery  in  Pittsburgh  in  1843  and  later 
co-edited  the  North  Star  with  Douglass. 

Memorial  plaques  will  be  placed  in  the 
gallery  to  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
martyred  editor  of  the  Alton.  HI..  Ob¬ 
server,  an  anti-slavery  newspaper,  and  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  editor  of  the 
Liberator,  and  America's  leading  anti¬ 
slavery  advocate. 

Freedom's  Journal,  came  off  the  press 
in  New  York  City  1 50  years  ago  this 
month.  It  was  edited  and  published  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornish,  pastor  of  the  first 
black  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  assisted  by  John  Brown 
Russwurm.  a  native  of  Jamaica  who  had 
recently  graduated  from  Bowdoin  as  the 
second  black  in  the  U.S.  to  earn  a  college 
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degree.  Cornish,  a  native  of  Delaware, 
attended  the  Free  Africa  School  and 
Princeton. 

These  two  men.  who  had  never  been 
slaves,  and  a  dozen  freedmen  in  New 
York  felt  the  urgent  need  for  a  voice  of 
their  own  to  express  the  ideas,  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  Black  Americans — both 
slave  and  free.  They  were  especially 
concerned  about  the  ballot  since  the 
New  York  state  constitution  of  1821  had 
discriminated  against  blacks,  requiring 
them  to  have  at  least  $250  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  eligible  to  vote,  while  white 
eligibles  could  be  penniless. 

The  paper  continued  for  two  years, 
promoting  education,  thrift,  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  manumission  of  all  slaves. 
Cornish  resigned  the  editorship  after  six 
months  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
church  and  to  missionary  work.  But 
wherever  he  went,  he  urged  everyone  to 
subscribe  to  the  Journal. 

However.  Russwurm  discontinued  the 
paper  in  March  of  1829.  He  had  become 
discouraged  and  disappointed  over  the 
increased  restrictions  being  placed  of 
free  blacks  and  the  growing  power  of 
slave  owners  in  the  cotton  South. 

Within  a  month  or  two  he  joined  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and 
sailed  to  Africa  where  he  edited  the 
Liberia  Herald,  served  as  superintendent 
of  education,  and  later  as  governor  of  the 
Maryland  Colony  until  his  death  in  1851. 

After  Russwurm  departed  for  Africa. 
Cornish  returned  to  the  Journal  and 
changed  its  name  to  The  Rif>hts  of  All, 
but  it  lasted  only  about  six  months,  dying 
in  1829. 

Then  he  joined  with  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  American  Anti-Slavery 
Societies,  and  was  involved  in  the 
movement  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his 
most  fruitful  years  were  1837-39  when  he 
edited  the  Colored  American  for  Philip 
Bell. 

Between  the  death  of  Freedom's  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Civil  War.  it  is  estimated  that 


about  40  black  newspapers  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Some  for  a  few  months,  others  for 
a  year  or  two.  Frederick  Douglass’ 
North  Star,  which  was  later  changed  to 
Frederick  Douglass'  Paper,  continued 
longer  than  any — from  1847  until  1863, 
published  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Louis  H.  Putman's  Colored  Man’s 
Journal,  published  in  New  York  City, 
lasted  10  years — 1851  until  1861.  And  the 
Christian  Herald,  which  became  the 
Christian  Recorder  in  1856,  has  con¬ 
tinued  under  African  Methodist  Espis- 
copal  Church  sponsorship  since  1848.  It 
is  older  than  the  New  York  Times. 

The  leading  black  newspapers  of  the 
pre-Civil  War  years  were;  The  Elevator, 
published  by  Stephen  Myers  in  Albany, 
N.Y.;  the  Clarion  of  Troy,  published  by 
Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnet. 

The  Genius  of  Freedom,  published  in 
New  York  City  by  David  Ruggles  in 
1845;  the  Ram’s  Horn,  which  grew  out  of 
a  confrontation  with  the  New  York  Sun, 
was  published  in  1847  by  Willis  A. 
Hodges,  a  New  York  City  whitewasher; 
and  the  Alien  American  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  published  by  W.H.H.  Day. 

With  the  Civil  War  and  the  issuance  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  most  black 
leaders  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  black  newspapers  and  special 
pleading.  So  the  number  of  black  news¬ 
papers  dwindled. 

However,  it  was  realized  after  the 
troops  had  been  removed  from  the  South 
that  sharecropping  was  the  new  name  for 
slavery  and  nightriders.  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen.  and  racist  state  legislatures 
were  making  a  mockery  of  the  14th  and 
15th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

There  was  an  urgent  need  for  black 
newspapers  to  protest  injustice.  And 
there  were  many  new  readers  since  the 
prohibition  against  blacks  learning  the 
three  R’s  had  ended.  Dr.  Armistead  S. 
Pride,  retired  dean  of  the  Journalism 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Black  press 
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School  at  Lincoln  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  estimates  that  as  many  as  575 
black  newspapers  may  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  1877  and  1900.  Some  150  of  these 
lasted  a  year  or  longer. 

And  six,  including  the  129-year-old 
Christian  Recorder,  still  continue.  The 
other  five  are:  The  Philadelphia  Tribune, 
established  in  1844;  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American,  launched  in  1892  by  John  H. 
Murphy,  Sr.,  with  a  $200  loan  from  his 
wife;  the  Houston  Informer  and  Texas 
Freeman,  founded  in  1893;  the  Iowa  By¬ 
stander,  started  in  1894;  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Recorder,  launched  by 
George  P.  Stewart  in  1895. 

Marcus  C.  Stewart  and  his  two  sons, 
George  P.,  II,  and  Marcus,  Jr.,  now  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper  their  father  and  grand¬ 
father  founded.  And  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  now  with  a  four  member 
chain — Washington,  Richmond,  and 
Newark — is  managed  by  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  great-grandchildren  of  Murphy. 
His  namesake,  grandson  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  III,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

From  1877  until  World  War  I  was 
perhaps  the  most  crucial  and  precarious 
period  in  the  150-years  of  the  Black 
Press.  Blacks,  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  North,  except  for  a  few  hundred 
educational  missionaries,  had  no  rights 
that  any  white  man  was  bound  to  re¬ 
spect. 

Against  these  odds,  the  Black  Press 
struggled  to  keep  afloat.  Its  protests 
were  often  drowned  out  by  the  Klan  and 
segregation  mobs.  But  somehow  many 
continued  the  fight,  seeking  to  prick  the 
conscience  of  official  Washington  and 
the  North. 

Among  the  more  vigorous  black  news¬ 
papers  of  this  period  were:  The 
Washington  Bee,  the  New  York  Age,  the 
Richmond  Planet,  the  Indianapolis 
Freeman,  the  Boston  Guardian,  the 
Chicago  Defender,  the  Norfolk  Journal 
&  Guide,  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Black  Dispatch,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Argus.  Only  financial  aid  from 
industrial  educator  Booker  T. 
Washington  kept  some  of  the  papers  go¬ 
ing. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
War  in  1917  with  Woodrow  Wilson's  slo¬ 
gan:  “To  make  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy,”  black  editors  thought  a  new  day 
had  dawned,  but  they  were  mistaken. 
Their  demands  for  some  democracy  at 
home  and  their  protests  against  segrega¬ 
tion  and  ill  treatment  of  black  troops  in 
the  trenches  of  France  brought  a  sum¬ 
mons  from  the  War  Department  for  31  of 
the  black  editors  to  appear  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


When  the  Secretary  of  War  com¬ 
plained  about  their  dissonance,  they 
complained  about  the  failings  of  democ¬ 
racy.  There  was  a  standoff.  The  military 
and  the  country  continued  their  racist 
policy  and  the  black  editors  continued 
their  protests. 

These  protests  plus  the  glimpse  of 
freedom  black  soldiers  saw  in  Paris  led  to 
riots  immediately  after  the  war  and  a  re¬ 
surgence  of  black  newspapers.  Bom  out 
of  the  crisis  and  its  aftermath  were  the 
Kansas  City  Call,  the  Washington 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Bee,  the  Miami 
Times,  the  Oklahoma  Eagle,  the 
Shreveport  Sun,  the  Oakland  Voice,  the 
Buffalo  Criterion,  and  the  Louisiana 
Weekly. 

But  A.  Philip  Randolph’s  Messenger 
died  in  the  1920s  as  did  Marcus  Garvey’s 
Negro  World.  These  were  among  the 
most  outspoken  black  newspapers  of  all. 

However,  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  the  post  World  War  1 
period  was  the  establishment  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Negro  Press  by  Claude  A.  Bar¬ 
nett,  a  Tuskegee  graduate  who  had 
worked  on  Robert  S.  Abbott’s  Chicago 
Defender,  the  first  black  newspaper  to 
reach  a  circulation  of  200,000. 

ANP  provided  a  reliable  source  of  na¬ 
tional  news  for  the  papers  for  nearly  50 
years.  It  died  with  its  founder  in  the 
1960s  largely  because  it  could  not  collect 
payments  in  U.S.  dollars  for  the  news 
distributed  to  newspapers  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  free  countries  of  Africa  which  paid 
promptly  in  their  local  currencies. 

The  Defender,  which  has  become  a 
daily  under  the  management  of  Abbott’s 
nephew,  John  H.  Sengstacke,  remains 
one  of  the  most  successful  black  news¬ 
paper  empires  in  America.  It  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  developed 
by  Attorney  Robert  L.  Vann,  built  its 
own  Michigan  Chronicle  into  the  second 
most  widely  circulated  black  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  with  nearly  60,000 
and  expanded  its  chain  to  10  papers. 

The  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 
founded  in  1909,  is  the  largest  paid- 
circulation  black  newspaper  with  90,000. 
It  is  now  published  by  John  L.  Procope, 
an  advertising  man  who  once  worked  for 
BBD&O.  But  Drs.  C.  B.  Powell  and 
Philip  Savory,  who  took  over  the  68- 
year-old  paper  in  1936,  tripled  its  circula¬ 
tion  with  James  L.  Hicks  at  its  editorial 
helm. 

From  the  edge  of  the  Depression  in  the 
late  1920s  until  the  present  some  400 
black  newspapers  have  been  started. 
About  half  have  died.  But  the  remaining 
220  or  so  are  the  strongest  ever  with  a 
total  circulation  of  about  four  million. 
And  the  advertising  linage  is  double  what 
it  was  25  years  ago. 

Among  its  major  national  advertising 
agencies  are:  Amalgamated  Publishers, 
Black  Media  and  UniWorld  of  New  York 
City,  and  Proctor  &  Gardner  of  Chicago. 


Although  the  advertising  dollars  are  up, 
they  are  still  seriously  out  of  line  with  the 
$60  billion  in  annual  sales  that  the  Black 
Press  helps  to  generate. 

The  editorial  diet  of  black  newspapers 
is  still  mainly  protest  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment,  housing,  health 
facilities,  and  in  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  since  the  Civil  Rights  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  side  order 
reports  of  black  progress  appear  more 
and  more  frequently  as  news  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Johnson  Publications — Ebony, 
Ebony,  Jr.,  Jet,  and  Black  Stars — 
founded  by  John  H.  Johnson  who  built 
his  empire  on  Negro  Digest,  have  taken 
the  lead  in  reporting  the  increased  rate  of 
progress  being  made  by  Black  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  total  circulation  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  is  close  to  2,000,000.  And  Ebony 
advertising  often  exceeds  50  percent  of 
the  magazine’s  content. 

Since  Freedom’s  Journal,  the  first 
black  newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  more  than 
3,000  such  papers  have  been  founded. 
Seven  of  these  have  been  dailies  of 
which  four  are  still  going.  The  oldest  are 
the  Atlanta  Daily  World,  launched  in 
1932  by  W.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  the  21- 
year-old  Chicago  Daily  Defender.  The 
other  two  dailies,  the  Columbus  Times 
and  the  New  York  Challenge  have  been 
established  since  1970. 

Earlier  black  dailies  go  back  to  the 
pro-slavery  Daily  Creole  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  founded  in  1856;  the  New  Orleans 
Tribune,  printed  alternately  in  French 
and  English  in  1864;  and  the  Cairo,  Ill., 
Gazette  of  1882. 

Among  the  leading  black  weeklies  of 
today,  besides  some  already  mentioned, 
are:  The  Cleveland  Call  &  Post,  the  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel,  the  Houston  Fonvard 
Times,  the  Atlanta  Inquirer,  the  Dallas 
Post  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Courier, 
Omaha  Star,  the  St.  Louis  Sentinel,  the 
Louisville  Defender,  the  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  Journal  and  the  Raleigh  Caroli¬ 
nian,  the  5/.  Louis  American,  the  Mobile 
Beacon,  the  Sacramento  Observer,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter. 

The  latter  has  been  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  a  med¬ 
ical  doctor  and  a  Ph.D  in  psychology, 
since  1948.  He  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
chain  which  includes  the  Norfolk  Journal 
&  Guide,  the  California  Voice,  oldest 
black  newspaper  west  of  the  Rockies, 
and  six  Metro- Reporters  of  the  Bay  area. 

Goodlett  is  presently  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  37-year-old  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  counter¬ 
part  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Through  NNPA’s 
workshops,  seminars,  conventions  and 
publications,  includings  its  annual 
Handbook,  the  Black  Press  is  being  in¬ 
structed  and  guided  and  stimulated  to¬ 
ward  serving  its  readership  more  effec¬ 
tively. 
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Black  press  faces  challenges 
after  150  years 

By  Carlton  B.  Goodlett 

President  NNPA 


The  sesquicentennial  of  Freedom's 
Journal,  founded  March  16,  1827,  by 
John  Russwurm  is  a  historic  moment  of 
great  importance.  The  mission  of  the 
Black  Press  has  seldom  deviated  from  its 
philosophical  direction  in  150  years, 
since  Russwurm,  the  second  black  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  published  the  first  black 
newspaper  to  speak  out  against  slavery. 
From  1827  until  1863,  the  mission  of  the 
Black  Press  was  the  struggle  successfully 
waged  against  slavery.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1865,  until  this  very  day, 
the  black  freedom  struggle  has  passed 
through  three  different  periods  of  action 
and  interaction,  like  the  movements  of  a 
mighty,  still  unfinished  symphony. 

While  the  White  Press  has  lost  the 
crusading  zeal  exemplified  by  its  Tom 
Paines,  Horace  Greeleys  and  Mark 
Twains,  the  Black  Press  is  still  faithfully 
attempting  to  reflect  the  conscience  of 
the  nation,  seldom  forgetting  the  propel¬ 
ling  dream  of  the  founding  fathers,  of  a 
government  guaranteeing  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Black 
Press  is  on  the  decline  and  on  its  way 
out.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  Black 
Press  has  literally  been,  and  intends  to 
remain,  a  torch  lighting  the  road  to  free¬ 
dom,  waging  a  continuing  struggle 
against  both  overt  and  covert  racism — a 
struggle  in  which  the  majority  press  has 
played  a  very  negligible  and  uncom- 
mendable  role.  A  study  made  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
admitted  that  five  years  after  the  Kemer 
Report,  less  than  3%  of  the  personnel  in 
mass  communications  media  are  black, 
with  the  lowest  percentage  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  press.  It  seems  as  though 
the  publishers  of  White  America’s  news¬ 
papers  have  never  heard  of  economic  ra¬ 
cism,  or  if  they  have,  plan  to  do  nothing 
about  it.  This  is  indeed  an  indictment  of 
the  white  majority  press,  and  it 
strengthens  the  claim  for  the  survival  and 
the  viability  of  a  Black  Press. 

The  Black  Press  is  a  poor  press,  often 
on  the  brink  of  economic  disaster;  yet, 
despite  many  difficulties,  we  intend  to 


become  an  increasingly  stronger,  more 
unified  and  more  viable  force,  so  that  25 
million  people  will  be  served  by  their 
own  fearless  advocate. 

For  lack  of  advertising  (the  life's  blood 
of  any  free-enterprise  newspaper),  we 
are  not  able  to  operate  at  our  full  poten¬ 
tial.  In  1975,  Blacks  earned  $70  billion, 
spent  $64  billion,  and  thereby  generated 
more  than  $1.28  billion  in  advertising  and 
public  relations — for  whom?  Alas,  for 
the  white  majority  media,  including  TV, 
radio  and  press! 

In  times  of  stress,  the  Black  Press  has 
been  the  sole  conduit  to  convey  the 
alarm  or  to  structure  the  promise  of 
hope.  Each  black  newspaper  is  as  sepa¬ 
rate  as  the  varied  appendages  of  the 
body,  but  called  upon  physiologically, 
the  Black  Press  is  the  arterial  system 
which  carries  the  life  blood  from  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  black  power — the  church,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  the  civil 
rights  organizations  and  the  fraternal 
groups,  to  the  grass  roots,  as  the  arteries 
carry  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  the  toes.  This  is  not  a 
one-way  street:  the  Black  Press,  as  the 
veinous  system,  carries  back  the  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  grass  roots — the  farms, 
the  villages,  the  black  ghettos — to  the 
united  centers  of  black  power. 

Without  its  press.  Black  America 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Media  Inc. 

"A  cooperative  effort  for  greater  service  and  benefits  to  all" 

“A  cooperative  effort  for  greater 
service  and  benefits  to  all” 

BMI  is  a  cooperatively-run  and  cooperatively-shared  representative 
organization  for  all  types  of  black-owned  media.  Among  our  members  are 
114  newspapers,  4  specialized  magazines,  several  TV  properties,  and  a 
cooperatively-owned  supplement  for  the  newspapers.  The  New  National 
BLACK  MONITOR  gives  advertisers  the  lowest  cpm  of  full-size  print  for 
reaching  black  households.  All  of  BMI’s  newspapers  are  under  audit  by 
Verified  Audit  Circulation  (VAC). 

All  orders,  copy,  artwork,  etc.,  should  be  sent  directly  to  Black  Media,  Inc. 
BMI  will  gla(ily  furnish  media  departments  with  information  on  any 
black-owned  media  even  if  not  part  of  this  cooperative.  For  further 
information  on  our  service  cooperative,  please  contact  us,  at  the 
above  number. 


Suite  1101 
507  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  TN  7-0983 
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Black  press:  Democracy’s  stepchild  or 
a  successful  exercise  in  ethnic  pride? 


By  Chuck  Stone 

When  the  black  press  celebrates  its 
historic  150th  birthday  on  March  16th, 
sentiments  will  range  from  a  discomfort¬ 
ing  admission  of  democracy’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  to  a  confident  assertion  of  ethnic 
pride. 

On  the  one  hand,  say  critics,  a  “sepa¬ 
rate  but  equal”  black  press  still  in  exis¬ 
tence  since  America’s  first  black  college 
graduate,  John  B.  Russwurm,  founded 
"'Freedom’s  Journal"  in  1827  mourn¬ 
fully  testifies  to  the  stark  intractibility  of 
journalism’s  color  line. 

If  the  white  press  had  not  refused  to 
report  news  about  black  Americans 
“without  fear  or  favor”  or  hire  reporters 
“regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,”  the 
roots  of  the  black  press  could  not  have 
been  nourished. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  counter  sup¬ 
porters,  today’s  253  black  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  commemorates  a  proud  exercise  in 
ethnic  self-determination  which  repli¬ 
cates  the  success  of  the  Jewish,  Italian, 
Hispanic  and  other  ethnic  presses. 

The  black  press  filled  an  iniquitous 
void.  During  these  past  150  years,  it  fre¬ 
quently  hoisted  the  only  mirror  to  consis¬ 
tently  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
one-tenth  of  America’s  citizens.  From 
faithful  chronicler  of  black  achievements 
to  militant  advocate  of  equal  rights,  the 
black  press  became  a  national  consci¬ 
ence  in  America’s  racially  sick  body  poli¬ 
tic.  Its  influence  blossomed  as  far  as  its 
distribution. 

Then,  almost  overnight,  with  unex¬ 
pected  swiftness,  circulations  began  to 
plummet.  Today,  the  black  press  is  only 
a  skeleton  of  the  financial  and  circulation 
portliness  it  once  flaunted. 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier  which  domi¬ 
nated  the  black  community’s  self¬ 
conception  with  a  national  circulation  of 
300,000  today  sells  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that  number.  The  Baltimore  Afro- 
American  with  five  editions  in  five  cities 
and  circulation  throughout  the  south  is  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  selling 
less  than  100,000.  The  Chicago  Defender 
which  once  boasted  a  national  circula¬ 
tion  of  230,000  is  down  to  20,000,  al¬ 
though  in  the  process  it  has  grown  from  a 
weekly  to  one  of  the  country’s  only  four 
black  dailies. 

History’s  cruelest  ironies  are  reserved 
for  those  who  become  victimized  by  the 

Stone  is  a  columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  He  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Age;  editor  of  the  Washington 
Afro  American;  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender. 
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Chuck  Stone 

magnificent  obsession  for  their  reforms. 

As  the  black  press  crusades  for  its 
constituency  paid  off  in  legislative  and 
political  victories,  the  opening  of  new 
doors  closed  black  minds  to  the  need  to 
support  their  journalistic  benefactor.  In¬ 
tegration  became  a  psychic  movement 
away  from  black  institutions  as  well  as  a 
physical  movement  into  white  institu¬ 
tions. 

Year  of  decline 

This  two-way  process  in  journalism 
began  to  accelerate  in  1967,  the 
watershed  year  of  the  black  press’s  de¬ 
cline.  It  was  also  the  year  American 
cities  were  convulsed  in  orgies  of  racial 
violence. 

The  following  year,  the  Kemer  Com¬ 
mission  indicted  the  white  media  for  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  “from  the  standpoint 
for  the  white  man’s  world.  .  .  .  Fewer 
than  5%  of  the  people  employed  by  the 
news  business  in  editorial  jobs  in  the 
United  States  are  Negroes.” 

To  help  remediate  this  cultural 
exclusivity,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  “the  recruitment  of  Negro  reporters 
must  extend  beyond  established  jour¬ 
nalists.  ...  It  must  become  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  seek  out  young  Negro  men  and 
women.” 

Accepting  the  challenge,  white  news¬ 
papers  began  hiring  black  reporters  for 
the  first  time,  siphoning  many  from  black 
newsrooms. 

Many  black  publishers  bitterly 
criticized  the  white  press  for  this  jour¬ 
nalistic  black  “brain  drain.”  But  more 
accurately  stated,  a  mediocre  black  press 
had  drained  itself. 


Even  though  race  relations  had 
changed  dramatically  and  men  had 
walked  on  the  moon,  the  black  press 
continued  to  reflect  all  of  the  editorial 
and  typographical  authority  of  a  horse 
and  buggy  blue-print  for  orbital  flight. 

This  resistance  to  change  became 
painfully  obvious  to  me  as  far  back  as 
1964  during  my  editorship  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender.  At  the  24th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  I  was  permitted  the 
privilege  of  addressing  my  employer’s 
colleagues.  If  black  publishers  were  to 
fulfill  heightened  black  expectations  in 
the  coming  era,  their  newspapers,  I 
exhorted  them,  must  undergo  a  series  of 
bold  innovations.  Excerpts  from  a 
suggested  six-point  plan  outlined  in  my 
talk,  “The  Negro  Press  and  the  Changing 
Social  Order,  were  printed  in  “Editor  & 
Publisher;” 

6-point  plan 

“1.)  Go  daily!  As  long  as  all  Negro 
newspapers  are  weeklies,  we  can  never 
compete  as  equals  in  a  society  controlled 
by  daily  newspapers;  2.)  Help  inculcate 
in  Negroes  a  re-affirmed  pride  in  being 
Negro.  Educate  Negroes  to  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  institutions  which  are  all-Negro 
or  predominantly  Negro — by  choice.  We 
must  teach  Negroes  to  pursue  excellence 
instead  of  integration.” 

(I  think  I  was  feeling  the  stirrings  of 
the  "black  power”  effort  that  was  to  ex¬ 
foliate  two  years  later.) 

“3.)  The  Negro  press  must  pursue 
power  and  make  the  totality  of  this 
power  felt  through  American  society; 
4.)  We  must  develop  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  conceived  and  endorsed  by  the 
Negro  publishers  (such  as  voter  registra¬ 
tion);  5.)  We  must  improve  our  image, 
modernize  our  typography,  bring  fresh 
ideas  into  our  methods  of  reporting, 
brighten  our  pages  with  more  humor  and 
sassy  features.  The  Negro  press  is  too 
dull  and  too  angry. 

“6.)  Finally,  the  Negro  press  must 
find  the  soul  of  the  Negro  community 
and  reflect  it  in  its  pages.” 

Those  six  points  were  not  postulated 
as  any  magic  panacea.  But  the  black 
press  lay  barren  of  any  superior  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  extent  of  its  eroding  power 
base  is  shown  by  the  circulation  figures 
in  10  major  cities  where  30  percent  of  the 
national  black  population  is  concen¬ 
trated.  (see  table).  Between  1965  and 
1976,  only  three  black  newspapers  in 
those  10  cities  gained  in  circulation — the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News,  the  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel  and  the  Atlanta  In¬ 
quirer,  although  the  Atlanta  Daily  World 
lost  circulation. 
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10-year  record  of  major  cities 

%  Increase 


City 

Rank 
in  1974 

%  of  Biacks 
1960  1970 

or  Decrease 
in  10  Years 

Major 

Biack  Newspaper 

Circulation 
1965  1975 

10-Year 
Inc.  or  Dec. 

New  York  City 

1 

14 

21.1 

-1-  7.1 

New  York  Amsterdam  News 

61,655 

68,335 

-1-  6,680 

Chicago 

2 

22.9 

32.7 

-1-  9.8 

#Chicago  Daily  Defender 

33,673 

20,298 

-13,375 

Los  Angeles(ffi 

3 

13.5 

17.9 

-I-  4.4 

Los  Angeles  Sentinel 

32,539 

34,173 

-1-  1,634 

Philadelphia 

4 

26.4 

33.6 

-1-  7.2 

‘Philadelphia  Tribune 

30,416 

26,138 

-f  4,278 

Detroit(ffi 

5 

28.9 

43.7 

-1-14.8 

Michigan  Chronicle 

48,139 

37,167 

-10,962 

Houston 

6 

22.9 

25.7 

-1-  2.8 

Houston  Forward-Times 

33,466 

16,196 

-17,270 

Baltimore 

7 

34.7 

46.4 

-1-11.7 

‘Baltimore  Afro-American 

30,675 

28,053 

-  2,622 

Washington,  D.C.@ 

11 

53.9 

71.1 

-1-17.2 

‘Washington  Afro-American 

10,824 

6,211 

-  4,613 

Clevelandt 

15 

28.6 

38.3 

-1-  9.7 

Cleveland  Call-Post 

24,553 

28,745 

-  2,657 

Atlanta© 

28 

38.3 

51.3 

-1-13.0 

#Atlanta  Daily  World 
Atlanta  Inquirer 

30,100 

18,911 

22,600 

30,000 

-  7,500 
-1-11,089 

Notes: 

Population  percentages  from  Statistical  Abstract,  1974,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Circulation  figures  from  "Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook,  1976"  and  "1966" 

@Black  mayor  currently  in  office;  ^Black  mayor  elected  in  1967 
‘Published  twice  a  week;  figure  is  for  Friday  edition;  ffPublished  daily 


Changing  reading  habits,  a  growing 
black  middle-class  sophistication,  more 
black  news  in  white  newspapers,  a  bur¬ 
geoning  sense  of  what  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley  calls  “de- 
racialization”  and  the  impact  of  televi¬ 
sion  (black  watch  tv  21%  more  than  do 
whites)  have  combined  to  devastate  the 
black  press's  influence. 

The  black  press  survives.  But  it  no 
longer  predominates.  It  still  paints  yes¬ 
terday’s  tapestries  while  the  black  com¬ 
munity  watches  tomorrow’s  movies. 

No  more  paradoxical  fact  illustrates 
the  black  press’s  sagging  fortunes  than 
the  ratio  of  circulation  to  urban  black 
populations  and  black  political  succes¬ 
ses.  As  blacks  have  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  in  major  cities  and  elected  black 
mayors  and  other  officials,  the  black 
press  has  declined  in  circulation! 

Thus,  in  Detroit  which  elected  its  first 
black  mayor  four  years  ago  as  a  result  of 
that  city  going  from  28.9%  to  43.7  black 
between  1%0  and  1970  (and  over  50%  at 
the  time  of  Coleman  Young’s  election), 
the  Michigan  Chronicle,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  finest  black  newspapers,  lost 
10,962  readers  and  declined  23%  in 
circulation. 

In  Philadelphia  whose  black  popula¬ 
tion  increased  from  26.4%  to  33.6%  in 
the  same  decade,  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune,  America’s  oldest  black  news¬ 
paper  was  losing  4,278  readers  for  a  15% 
decline.  Yet,  Philadelphia’s  black  com¬ 
munity  had  acquired  enough  black  elec¬ 
toral  cohesiveness  to  run  a  black  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  for  mayor,  Charles 
W.  Bowser,  who  drew  more  votes  than 
the  Republican  candidate  and  came  in 
second  to  Frank  L.  Rizzo. 
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In  the  nation’s  capital,  a  city  which  has 
had  a  majority  black  population  since 
1959,  the  increase  to  71.1%  black  by  1970 
has  not  stayed  a  Washington  Afro- 
American  circulation  nosedive  of  43%  in 
that  period. 

This  loss  of  black  reader  support  has 
caused  many  black  politicians  to  shift 
their  media  priorities  to  the  white  press. 
Thus,  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  New 
York  City’s  Manhattan  Borough  presi¬ 
dent,  the  oleaginous  Percy  E.  Sutton,  re¬ 
cently  leaked  his  intention  to  run  for 
mayor  to  the  New  York  Times.  When  he 
made  it  final  two  days  before  an  Amster¬ 
dam  News  deadline,  the  A-News  duti¬ 
fully  responded  by  placing  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  page  1  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  under  a  single-column  headline. 
Ten  years  ago,  such  an  intention  would 
have  been  leaked  first  in  the  pages  of  the 
Amsterdam  News  which  would  have 
bannered  it  with  an  eight-column  head¬ 
line. 

Today,  the  most  influential  black  re¬ 
porters  and  columnists  all  work  for  white 
newspapers.  But  they  are  an  endangered 
species.  About  one-third  of  the  country’s 
estimated  1 ,500  black  reporters  work  on 
white  newspapers,  a  shockingly  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  five  years.  Of  the  esti¬ 
mated  369  full-time  columnists,  only 
seven  are  black.  Of  an  estimated  4,000 
editorial  writers,  only  eight  are  black. 

What  has  evolved  are  two  black 
presses — the  traditional  black  press  and 
black  reporters  on  major  white  news¬ 
papers.  Their  source  of  employment  may 
differ.  But  black  reporters  on  white 
newspapers  are  just  as  passionately 
committed  to  their  people’s  economic 
and  political  empowerment  as  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  black  press. 


Moreover,  with  circulation  figures  10 
and  sometimes  20  times  that  of  local 
black  newspapers,  white  newspapers  in¬ 
vestigating  black  injustices  with  black  or 
white  reporters  oftimes  exercise  a  more 
dramatic  impact.  In  turn,  a  public  clamor 
for  corrective  remedies  is  generated. 

A  recent  example  was  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  expose  of  systematic 
sadism  by  members  of  a  mental  hospi¬ 
tal’s  all-white  guard  force  against  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  inmate  population.  A 
two-man  reportorial  team,  Acel  Moore 
(black)  and  Wendall  Rawls,  Jr.  (white) 
won  the  Heywood  Broun  Award  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  making  Moore  the 
second  black  to  win  the  honor  in  the 
award’s  history.  The  same  story  in  a 
black  newspaper  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention. 

Although  black  reporters  on  black 
newspapers  occasionally  outwrite  and 
outreport  black  or  white  reporters  on 
white  newspapers  in  exposing  the  black 
community’s  dehumanization,  black 
newspaper  reporters  never  win  major 
awards.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  black 
press’s  crusades  against  lynchings,  it 
was  still  an  “invisible  man’’  in  American 
journalism. 

The  premise  that  drove  John  B. 
Russwurm  to  found  the  first  black  news¬ 
paper  not  only  perpetuates  the  rationale 
for  the  black  press  150  years  later,  but 
undergirds  its  graduates  on  the  white 
press. 

In  1977,  the  black  press,  legatee  of  a 
glorious  heritage,  must  wage  its  own 
struggle  not  to  become  an  anachronism. 
It  still  views  itself  as  the  only  logical 
national  voice  to  “plead  our  own 
cause.’’ 
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About  recapturing 
a  fading  mission 


By  Enoch  P.  Waters 

Everyone  is  tempted  to  believe  the 
golden  age  was  the  one  in  which  he  was 
active.  1  guess  I  am  no  exception. 

Comparing  the  days  when  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  helping  to  report 
news  to  the  black  reading  public,  I  am 
disappointed  in  what  I  see  of  today’s 
black  press  from  my  inactive  sidelines. 

The  disturbing  question  that  keeps 
bubbling  to  the  surface  of  my  mind  is  that 
the  black  press  lost  its  sense  of  mission 
in  the  last  decade.  In  my  days — 1925  to 
1%5 — as  1  recall  them,  the  total  com¬ 
mitment  was  to  advancing  the  cause  that 
called  forth  the  birth  of  the  Negro  press. 
We  were  not  only  black  newsmen  but  we 
regarded  ourselves  as  a  specialized  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  vast  black  civil  rights  crusade. 

Advancing  the  cause  of  equality  by 
exposing  every  manifestation  of  racial  in¬ 
justice  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  every¬ 
thing  we  said,  did  and  printed.  Exposure, 
we  believed,  would  eventually  lead  to 
elimination  of  racial  wrongs.  To  be  sure 
our  task  was  not  as  difficult  as  these  days 
of  more  subtle  and  sophisticated  forms  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Every  aspect  of  the  black  man’s  life  in 
those  days  was  permeated  with  virulent 
racism  from  pre  natal  care  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  cemeteries. 

The  black  press  then  was  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  reliable  conduit  between 
activists  and  the  public.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Urban  League, 
nationally,  and  a  plethora  of  local  or¬ 
ganizations  relied  almost  solely  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  black  press  to  arouse 
indignation  and  attract  financial  and 
moral  support. 

It  alerted  the  public  to  upcoming  prob¬ 
lems,  transmitted  leaders’  protests  from 
pulpit,  soap  box  and  rally  platform  and 
marshalled  the  masses  for  action.  The 
relationship  between  the  activists  and 
the  press  was  necessarily  close,  each,  in 
its  planning,  carefully  considering  the 
potential  contributions  of  the  other. 
There  was  an  alliance,  informal,  but  ef¬ 
fective. 

This  cooperative  strategy  has  virtually 
disappeared.  Does  one  ever  consult  the 
other  today? 

Our  dedication  was  not  entirely 
idealistic  and  altruistic.  We  had  no  alter¬ 
native  except  to  fight  for  our  rights.  As 
newsmen  we  had  no  other  avenues  in 
journalism  for  our  skills.  It  was  in  hope 

(Waters  is  the  retired  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender  and  editor 
of  Associated  Negro  Press.) 


of  expanding  opportunities  for  others 
and  ourselves  that  we  dedicated  our¬ 
selves  so  completely. 

Because  the  plight  of  all  blacks  was  so 
bad,  the  pressure  on  us  from  our  readers 
was  much  greater  than  today.  In  fact  our 
readers  initiated  many  of  the  abuses  we 
publicized. 

Brilliant  black  students  were  denied 
scholarships.  Superior  black  athletes 
were  barred  from  competition  with 
whites.  Black  professionals  were  shut  off 
from  facilities  and  contacts  that  would 
sharpen  and  update  their  skills  and  black 
accomplishments  went  unrecognized. 

The  reasons  were  so  obvious  that 
whites  offered  no  explanations. 

The  fiiiancial  plight  of  black  news¬ 
paper  publishers  was  desperate  in  those 
days.  They  had  to  be  aggressive  in  their 
search  for  revenue,  take  more  risks,  be 
more  resourceful  and  respond  more  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  the  discontent  of  their 
black  readers.  In  striving  for  a  share  of  a 
restricted  potential,  competition  be¬ 
tween  them  was  keener  and  spurred  their 
initiative.  They  put  forth  greater  efforts 
to  survive,  yet  they  were  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  scarce  dollars  to  assign  reporters  to 
cover  distant  events.  There  were  no 
other  ways  to  get  the  news. 

Reporters  from  competing  papers 
converged  to  cover  nationally  significant 
events.  Their  rivalry  ignited  contests  for 
by-lines,  space  and  excellence.  A 
nationwide  comraderie  developed  among 
them. 

Today  expanded  sources  of  revenue, 
while  still  inadequate  to  meet  rising 
costs,  have  resulted  in  a  relaxation  and 
dispersal  of  effort  once  concentrated  on 
a  compelling  mission.  Today  the  news 
comes  rolling  in  on  the  wires  of  UPI, 
reducing  reporters  to  writing  headlines. 
The  coverage  might  be  more  extensive, 
but  it  is  also  less  detailed,  less  localized 
and  its  impact  diminished  by  prescribed 
objectivity.  Interpretation  is  lacking. 

The  great  revelations  of  racial  injustice 
no  longer  come  primarily  from  an  alert 
black  press.  Most  media  reporters,  many 
of  them  black,  are  merely  carrying  out 
assignments  and  are  often  unaware  of  the 
full  significance  of  what  they  are  report¬ 
ing.  Racial  injustice  is  still  being  exposed 
but  not  by  the  black  press.  What  has 
happened  to  yesterday’s  angry  voices? 

Some  actions  since  1954  have 
bolstered  the  faith  of  blacks  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment  as  indicated  by  gradually  shift¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  protecting  and  advanc¬ 
ing  our  rights  to  the  federal  establish¬ 
ment.  There  is  now  not  as  much  suspi¬ 
cion  and  questioning  as  there  used  to  be. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  we  may  have 
forgotten  that  rights  are  best  protected 


by  those  who  suffer  most  by  their  abuse. 

We  are  no  longer  the  only  targets  of 
injustice.  Increased  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  greater  militance 
on  the  part  of  victims  have  made  the 
nation  aware  of  discrimination  against 
women,  other  minorities  and  the  aged. 
Some  of  the  moral  and  financial  support 
once  concentrated  on  problems  faced  by 
blacks  has  been  diverted.  The  need, 
therefore,  for  us  to  be  alert  may  be 
greater  than  we  realize.  The  need  for  a 
strong  NAACP  and  Urban  League  is  just 
as  important  as  it  ever  was. 

Maybe  the  full  responsibility  for  this 
relaxation  should  not  be  placed  entirely 
upon  the  black  press.  After  all,  it  was  but 
a  partner  in  a  unified  civil  rights  struggle. 
It  didn’t  act  independently  nor  alone. 

There  has  been  some  backsliding  on 
the  parts  of  our  national  civil  rights  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Their  sense  of  urgency  has  diminished 
and  their  focus  diffused  by  attention  to 
satellite  enterprises  underwritten  by 
government  agencies  and  private  founda¬ 
tions.  Committed  volunteers  are  being 
replaced  by  well  trained  staffs  that  in 
some  instances  seem  more  conscious  of 
roles  than  of  objectives.  They  are  busier 
with  money  raising  and  searching  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  for  impressive 
statistics  upon  which  to  base  appeals  for 
more  money.  There  is  still  a  need  to  get 
out  and  hustle  individual  memberships 
because  people  generally  demand  ac¬ 
countability  from  where  their  money 
goes. 

This  is  a  dreary  picture  but  not  a  hope¬ 
less  one.  It  may  even  be  an  inaccurate 
one.  I  am  convinced  the  goal  of  the  black 
press  is  unchanged.  I  fear  we  are  not  as 
close  to  attaining  it  as  we  might  have 
been  had  we  not  relaxed  our  vigilance. 

Unattended  our  rights  could  atrophy. 


Challenges 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

would  resemble  a  giant  whose  spinal 
cord  has  been  severed  leaving  a  com¬ 
plete  interruption  with  no  transmission 
from  the  brain  to  the  vital  organs.  With¬ 
out  its  press.  Black  America  would  be  as 
paralyzed  as  that  great  basketball  player 
who  suffered  a  severance  of  the  spinal 
cord  just  above  the  shoulders:  limp,  im¬ 
movable,  with  no  messages  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  and  from  the  black  seats  of 
power  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  Black 
Press  is  the  matrix  that  gives  form  and 
substance  to  the  mural  depicting  the  in¬ 
terrelatedness  of  the  parts  of  Black 
America  into  a  united,  majestic  whole. 

With  blacks  distributed  over  the  vast 
American  landscape,  concentrated  in 
their  black  city-states,  who  will  unify 
them  ideologically,  who  will  send  the 
alarm  to  man  the  defenses?  Of  course, 
the  only  solely  black-owned  communica¬ 
tions  medium,  the  Black  Press,  which 
rouses,  but  never  rabble  rouse. 
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Oldtime  editors  set  stage 
for  today’s  Black  media 

Who  were  the  editors  who  became  the  conscience  of  the  black 
community?  The  late  editor  Howard  B.  Woods  of  the  St.  Louis 
Sentinel  researched  the  entire  field  and  here  is  his  report: 


By  Howard  B.  Woods 

An  ever-present  pipe  clutched  in  his 
teeth,  Fay  (for  Frank  A.)  Young,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  string  of  Call  newspapers 
as  some  headmaster  over  his  fearful 
charges.  Young  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Call,  its  Southwest  edi¬ 
tion,  which  included  primarily  Texas, 
home  of  the  founder  and  publisher,  C.  A. 
(for  Chester  Arthur)  Franklin,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Kansas  side  and  its  autonomous 
arm,  the  St.  Louis  Call.  Fay  Young, 
whose  heart  was  in  sports,  was  one  of 
the  colorful  and  picturesque  editors  that 
marks  the  turbulent  history  of  the  Black 
Press. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  phenomenon.  Devoid  of 
meaningful  advertising  in  its  earlier 
years,  Black  Newspapers  maintained 
their  influence  on  its  constituency 
through  its  readership  loyalty.  This  loy¬ 
alty  was  built  into  the  Black  heritage, 
much  as  the  Black  man's  religion,  frater¬ 
nal  affiliation  and  family.  In  given  com¬ 
munities,  Black  newspapers  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  distinct  mark  of  the  men 
who  edited  them.  Where  the  business 
was  limited,  it  definitely  bore  the  mark  of 
the  owner-publisher,  but  as  the  journals 
grew  in  size,  sterling  and  powerful  per¬ 
sonalities  rose  in  influence  in  the  news 
room  across  the  nation.  For  it  was  in 
these  news  rooms  where  the  action  was. 

Lucius  Harper,  whose  weekly  column 
“Dustin  Off  the  News,”  provided 
Chicago  Defender  readers  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  treatise  of  what  went  on  in  the 
nation,  has  to  be  mentioned.  Harpef,  an 
imposing  and  handsome  figure,  had  a 
library-like  memory  for  facts,  dates  and 
events.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  some¬ 
one  in  the  Defender’s  city  room  to  raise  a 
historical  question  and  get  the  response 
“Ask  Harper.”  Cigar-smoking  Harper 
created  the  “Bud  Billikin”  day  concept 
that  is  still  a  part  of  the  Defender’s  proj¬ 
ects. 

If  any  editor  was  able  to  capture  the 
real  imagination  of  the  width  and  breadth 
of  Black  America  it  was  William  G. 
Nunn.  Nunn,  a  keen-eyed  brash  indi¬ 
vidual,  knew  how  to  go  to  the  emotional 
guts  of  a  story  and  play  it  in  such  a  way  it 
moved  Pittsburgh  Courier  readers  to 
anger,  tears  or  despair.  Nunn  once  wrote 
that  the  “Negro  lYess  is  fighting  to  put 
itself  out  of  business.”  This  was  in  the 

(Woods  is  the  former  editor/publisher, 
St.  Louis  Sentinel.) 
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days  when  Blacks  had  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  total  integration  was  the  goal 
and  once  achieved,  all  cultural  lines 
would  fall.  It  was  Nunn’s  genius  that 
moved  the  Courier  to  an  excess  of 
300,000  national  circulation. 

Typical  of  editors,  who  also  served  as 
publishers,  was  J.  E.  Mitchell  of  the  St. 
Louis  Argus.  J.  E.  dominated  his  news¬ 
paper  to  the  extent  that  it  reflected  his 
zeal,  his  idiosyncracies  and  other  traits 
of  his  person^ity.  It  was  much  in  the 
tradition  of  the  dominant  impact  made  by 
the  late  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
Joseph  Pulitzer  on  their  newspapers. 

Another  editor-publisher  type  who 
emerged  in  his  developing  years  was  the 
late  Leon  Washington  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel.  Washington,  handsome  and 
dapper,  not  only  directed  the  publishing 
of  news,  he  was  a  part  of  it.  With  picket 
sign  and  pen,  “Wash”  launched  a 
“Don’t  Buy  ^\^ere  You  Can’t  Work” 
campaign  that  literally  rocked  the  white 
merchants  on  Central  Avenue.  His  re¬ 
lentless  crusading  is  now  legend  in 
California. 

When  one  speaks  of  editor-publishers, 
one  can  hardly  miss  the  late  Carter  Wes¬ 
ley  who  founded  the  Houston  Informer. 
Wesley,  a  lawyer,  migrated  to  Houston 
after  winning  an  oil  lawsuit  in  Oklahoma. 
It  was  said  that  Wesley’s  share  of  the 
fees  was  around  $75,000  to  $90,000 
which  was  cushion  enough  to  sustain  his 
journalistic  militance. 

Among  the  low  key,  but  highly  effec¬ 
tive  editors  in  this  same  vein  was  the  late 
Cecil  Newman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman;  Newman  functioned  quiet¬ 
ly,  but  was  nonetheless  effective  in 
achieving  his  objectives. 

There  were  others,  of  course,  some  of 
whom  are  still  around.  If  you  ask  them 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  business  has 
substantially  changed.  No  longer  does 
the  Black  Press  wait  for  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  to  publish  its  annual  report  on  the 
lynchings  for  the  year.  No  longer  are 
Black  reporters  dispatched  to  the 
never-never-land  of  the  South  to  cover 
some  horrendous  story  involving  Blacks 
to  which  the  white  press  of  that  era  gave 
scant  attention. 

Whether  it  was  a  Dave  Kellum’s 
crinkle-eyed  smile  as  he  rode  as  “Bud 
Billikin”  or  ran  the  “Mayor  of 
Brownsville”  contest,  or  the  hard-nosed 
cynicism  of  Charlie  Loeb  of  the  Call  & 
Post  of  Cleveland,  or  the  Courier’s  Billy 


William  L.  Rowe,  acting  executive 
director  of  the  Notional  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Black  Press 
of  America  is  spearheading  a  year¬ 
long  drive  to  call  attention  to  the 
Sesquicentennial  of  the  Black  Press  in 
America.  The  program  is  being  kicked 
off  through  the  association's  Mid-Win¬ 
ter  Workshop  in  Washington,  D.C., 
this  month.  Its  June  convention  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  as  part  of  several 
major  events  to  be  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  throughtout  the 
year. 

Rowe,  whose  “Note  Book”  covered  the 
world,  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common. 
These  editors  were  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  Black  folk  should  be 
free  and  that  injustice  against  America’s 
largest  minority  hurt  the  totality  of 
America. 

e 

Deaths 

Leonard  L.  Leddington,  59,  former 
correspondent/editor.  Associated  Press, 
London,  and  later  news  editor,  NBC-tv’s 
“Today”  Show,  New  York;  February 
24. 

9|c  ife  41 

Frederick  H.  Hyde,  former  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News: 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers;  February  22. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rhoda  F.  Smith  Dobbin,  71, 
former  feature  writer/women’s  clubs 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Feb¬ 
ruary  20. 

*  *  * 

Art  Stephan,  63,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  auto 
editor;  February  17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Florence  Simmers,  widow  of  publisher 
Herman  H.  Ridder  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram; 
February  11. 

♦  «  * 

Eben  a.  Ayers,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman;  February  18. 
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Black  reporter  does 
report  on  S.  Africa 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Newsday  reporter  Les  Payne  has  re¬ 
ceived  reader  reaction  to  his  12-part 
series  on  “White  Power  Black  Rage — A 
Report  from  South  Africa”  which  ran 
January  31  through  February  9.  He  has 
been  told  there  are  some  things  the  South 
African  Government’s  New  York  p.r. 
firm  Sydney  Baron  is  upset  about. 

“We  probably  should  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  this  man  to  enter  the  country.  He 
could  be  dangerous,”  Andrew  Hatcher, 
the  black  $60,000-a-year  public  relations 
man,  once  a  press  secretary  for  President 
Kennedy,  who  works  for  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  government,  was  told  by  some  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  in  South  Africa  after  intro¬ 
ducing  Payne  to  them  as  he  was  re¬ 
searching  his  story. 

Payne  shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1974 
as  a  member  of  the  three-man  Newsday 
team  which  went  to  Europe  in  1973  for 
the  investigative  work  on  “The  Heroin 
Trail,”  which  traced  the  international 
flow  of  heroin  from  the  poppy  fields  of 
Turkey  to  the  veins  of  drug  addicts  in 
Long  Island.  Payne  spent  six  months  re¬ 
porting  from  Istanbul,  Ankara,  Munich, 
Cyprus,  Nice,  Paris,  Athens,  Corsica 
and  Marseilles. 

Payne  also  has  uncovered  information 
which  led  to  the  House  investigation  into 
the  shooting  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Lately  he  has  been  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  further  looking  into  details  from 
the  House  assa^ination  committee’s 
work.  His  series  on  the  King  case  was 
in  February  1976. 

Payne’s  Ballantine  paperback  “The 
Life  and  Death  of  the  SLA” — written 
while  he  was  reporting  on  the  kidnapping 
of  Patricia  Hearst  and  the  revolutionary 
band  of  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
members  terrorizing  the  West  Coast — is 
still  selling.  And  Payne  has  been  talking 
with  publishers  about  doing  a  book  on 
his  South  African  experience. 

He  was  the  first — and  so  far  the 
last — black  reporter  given  a  visa  and  an 
“honorary  white”  status  to  report  on  the 
recent  situation  in  South  Africa.  As  an 
honorary  white  he  escaped  some  of  the 
harsh  apartheid  policies  that  apply  to 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  He  stayed  in  the 
best  hotels,  moved  freely  and  inter¬ 
viewed  white  South  Africans  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

But  as  a  black,  he  spent  considerable 
time  in  Soweta  and  other  black  areas,  the 
only  foreign  reporter  to  enter  these  areas 
since  the  uprising  last  June.  Readers  say 
he  drew  a  dramatic  picture  of  this  con¬ 
troversial  nation  that  few  Americans 
know. 


“One  of  the  overall  reactions  to  my 
series  has  been  surprise  that  Soweta  and 
other  black  communities  were  sealed  off 
from  the  foreign  press.  I  was  determined 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  there. 
White  reporters  were  stopped  from  going 
in,  but  as  a  black  I  used  to  just  wave  at 
the  police,”  recalled  Payne  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

Soon  the  35-year-oId  newsman  made 
contact  with  all  the  top  student  leaders 
and  underground  activists  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  who  had  been  involved  in  the  bomb¬ 
ings.  “I  used  to  have  midnight  meetings 
with  some  of  the  student  leaders.” 

In  one  instance  he  had  rented  a  white 
Chevrolet  from  Avis  to  drive  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  house  to  which  an  activist  was 
supposed  to  slip  in  the  back  door  for  a 
conversation  with  him.  Payne  waited  in 
the  house  for  about  a  half  hour.  Payne’s 
host  looked  out  and  saw  the  reason  the 
activist  was  late.  "You’re  going  to  have 
to  move  that  car — it’s  white.  No  student 
will  come  into  the  house  with  that  car.” 
Turns  out  it  was  the  same  car  the  police 
had  used  during  the  shooting  incidents. 

So  Payne  moved  the  car  10  blocks 
away,  walked  back,  and  soon  the  student 
activist  slipped  in  the  back  way  and  said 
he  had  been  circling  the  house  “waiting 
for  the  cops  to  leave.” 

“From  then  on  1  would  rent  a  red  car, 
a  green  car — anything  but  a  white  car,” 
chuckled  Payne. 

One  of  the  major  disclosures  in  the 
series  (based  on  his  South  African  ex¬ 
perience  which  lasted  from  October  until 
December  25,  1976)  was  showing  that  the 
South  African  police  had  greatly  under¬ 
stated  the  number  of  people  killed  in  the 
riots.  The  minister  of  justice  would  not 
release  the  names  of  the  people  killed. 

“My  figure  was  810  persons  killed;  the 
government  had  said  the  number  was 
350. 1  went  around  and  compiled  a  list  of 
those  killed  and  investigated  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  deaths.  I  got  a  list  of 
the  funeral  parlors  and  collected  names 
from  morticians.  I  also  sneaked  a  look  at 
the  file  from  the  inquest  court  in  Johan- 
nesborg  and  got  193  names  there,” 
Payne  said. 

Payne  released  his  list  of  names  to  re¬ 
porters  working  with  the  local  news¬ 
papers.  At  least  one — the  Sunday  Times 
in  Johannesborg — printed  the  499  names 
he  had  at  the  time;  the  final  count  in  that 
area  was  510.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
names,  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  other 
of  the  relatives  knew  those  persons  were 
dead,  Payne  learned. 

“South  Africa  professionally  pre¬ 
sented  the  challenge  of  gathering  infor¬ 
mation,”  Payne  told  E&P,  “and  getting 
the  reporting  job  done  in  a  country  that 


does  not  have  a  free  press  and  tries  very 
hard  to  keep  the  facts  on  uprisings  from 
getting  out.” 

He  said  the  government  told  him  there 
were  certain  things  such  as  a  gold  mine 
and  factories  where  th^  government 
makes  jet  planes  that  officials  wanted 
him  to  see,  but  they  didn’t  want  him  to 
eventually  do  the  kind  of  reporting  that 
he  ended  up  doing. 

It  had  taken  Payne  four  months  to  get 
his  visa  last  year.  “A  visa  to  work  as  a 
reporter  will  take  a  long  time,  at  least 
eight  weeks,”  the  South  African  consu¬ 
late’s  visa  officer  had  told  Payne  in  New 
York  last  June  when  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  go  and  report  on  the  trouble. 
“If  you  choose  to  apply  anyway,  you 
will  have  to  go  in  and  meet  the  consul 
general.  He  likes  to  meet  all  of  the 
applicants,”  Payne  was  told. 

Her  voice  gave  no  hint  of  any  real 
hope.  Payne  did  not  tell  her  he  knew  of 
white  reporters  whose  requests  took  but 
three  weeks.  Instead,  he  said,  “Dr. 
Koornhof,  the  minister  of  sports  and 
education,  is  awaiting  my  visa  request  in 
Pretoria.  I  am  a  friend  of  Arthur 
Ashe’s.” 

“Oh  you  know  Mr.  Ash-she?”  she 
said.  “Make  sure  you  tell  the  consul 
general  that.  It  will  be  much  easier.” 
“Much  easier”  turned  out  to  be  four 
months  of  being  told  daily  that  his  visa 
would  be  approved  “any  day  now.” 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  assigned  Hatcher  and  a  local 
white  information  officer  to  be  Payne’s 
escorts.  Often  he  managed  to  evade 
them.  Sometimes  there  was  a  penalty. 
Hatcher,  Payne  writes,  regularly  out¬ 
raged  Africans  with  his  view  of  the  Sow¬ 
eta  riots,  which  were  triggered  by  the 
refusal  of  students  to  allow  their  classes 
to  be  taught  in  Afrikaans. 

During  his  assignment  Payne  inter¬ 
viewed  hundreds  of  Africans,  including 
about  90  who  were  arrested  in  Johannes¬ 
burg.  All  of  them  had  been  beaten;  most 
of  them  had  been  tortured  besides. 

“I  was  amazed  at  the  blatant  terror 
tactics  of  the  South  African  government 
and  how  little  gets  into  print  in  America. 
But  local  papers  are  not  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish  such  information,  and  white  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  did  not  have  free  access  to 
these  Africans.  Daily,  1  drove  into  re¬ 
stricted  black  townships  past  the  road¬ 
blocks,  like  a  resident  on  his  way 
home.” 

Bom  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Payne,  who 
joined  Newsday  in  his  first  newspaper 
job  in  September,  1%9,  has  also  covered 
Long  Island’s  migrant  farm  workers,  in¬ 
voluntary  sterilizations  and  illegal  aliens. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  he  spent  six  years  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  three  of  them  as  an  information 
officer,  and  during  assignment  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  was  an  army  journalist  and 
wrote  speeches  for  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland. 
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America  East  to  stress  ‘electronic  world 


The  theme  of  the  America  East  News¬ 
paper  Production  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Hershey,  Pa.,  March  30  to  April  1,  is 
“Brass  Tacks  in  an  Electronics  World.” 

The  conference  exhibits  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  March  30  at  2:00  p.m., 
while  outside  of  the  Hershey  Motor 
Lodge,  Richard  Mayer,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  and  a  balloon¬ 
ing  enthusiast,  will  pilot  dignitaries  into 
the  ether.  The  tethered  craft  will  soar 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  the  air. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session, 
George  L.  Roehr  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe  Times  will  discuss,  “Elec¬ 
tronics  World  means  Cooperation.”  Mac 
G.  Morris,  vicepresident,  national  sales 
for  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
will  talk  about,  “The  Selective  Customer 
in  an  Electronic  World  of  Newspaper 
Advertising.” 

The  Thursday  and  Friday  workshop 
sessions  will  cover  a  variety  of  produc¬ 
tion  problems.  Workshops  I,  II  and  III 


Deaths 

Bill  Vaughan,  61,  associate  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star  and  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist;  February  26. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Warren  Kelly,  84,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  ad  director.  New  York  Mirror; 
February  26. 

*  *  * 

Art  Stephen,  63,  national  automobile 
sales  manager  and  auto  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  February  17. 

*  *  m 

FredE.  Tarman,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  and  a  news¬ 
man  for  more  than  60  years;  January  11. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  Ventura,  73,  retired  New 
York  society  columnist;  with  the 
Journal- American  and  World  Telegram 
and  Sun  and  then  the  Herald  Tribune, 
where  he  wrote  a  syndicated  column; 
February  19. 

iK  «  « 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  77,  reporter,  editor, 
and  retired  foreign  service  officer; 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  1927-37;  foreign  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  Newsweek;  in 
charge  of  press  relations  for  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  in  the  North  African 
campaign;  later  returned  to  Newsweek 
and  then  joined  the  Foreign  Service; 
February  22. 

3|C  « 

Al  Marlens,  49,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Week  in  review  section  of  the  New 
York  Times;  former  senior  editor  of  Time 
and  earlier  managing  editor  of  Newsday, 
Long  Island;  February  23. 
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on  Thursday  morning  and  repeated  dur¬ 
ing  the  a.m.  session  are  devoted  to: 
“How  to  deal  with  grievances,  gripes 
and  garbage”;  “Electronic  systems  for 
nearly  everybody”;  and  “Offset- 
DiLitho-shallow  relief  and  the  kitchen 
sink.” 

On  Friday  morning.  Workshops  IV,  V 
and  VI  are  directed  to:  “Is  OCR  dead?”; 
“Unified  management  in  an  electronic 
world”;  and  “The  Brass  tacks  of  han¬ 
dling  inserts.”  These  workshops  will  be 
repeated  Friday  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  on  Friday,  Workshop 
Ultima — “Quality  control  is  everybody’s 
baby,”  and  the  Harris  2200  Users  Group 
Meeting  (everybody  welcome)  will  bring 
the  conference  to  a  close. 

More  than  1 ,000  delegates  and 
exhibitors  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference  coordinated  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.,  and 
a  committee  representing  newspapers  in 
more  th'an  a  dozen  states,  from  Maine  to 
Ohio. 


Michael  Lien,  40,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  New  York  Times;  Feb¬ 
ruary  22. 

9|C  9K  9K 

Charles  Patterson,  65,  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  February 
16. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Turnbull.,  94,  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon;  February  9. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Sedawie,  42,  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province  photographer;  February 
21. 

9|c  lie  i)t 

Herbert  J.  Kreiling,  85,  retired  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  former 
office  manager;  February  10. 

• 

Letters  to  newspaper 
delivered  to  Carter 

Representatives  from  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  flew  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  deliver  over  1,000  letters  from 
the  people  of  Southwest  Los  Angeles 
County  to  President  Carter  on  March  1 . 

The  meeting  with  the  President  consu- 
mated  a  public  service  project  which  was 
originally  proposed  before  Carter  was 
inaugurated  as  President. 

On  Inauguration  Day,  the  newspaper 
published  a  half-page  announcement  de¬ 
tailing  the  project,  and  the  letters  began 
to  pour  in. 

Representing  the  people  of  Southwest 
Los  Angeles  County  at  the  White  House 
on  March  1  was  Daily  Breeze  publisher 
Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach,  his  wife,  com¬ 
munity  relations  manager  Greg  Stevens, 
and  classified  advertising  manager  Claire 
Goodwin,  who  originated  the  idea. 


AFRO  flagship 
editor  appointed 

Ralph  Matthews,  Jr.,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  with  a  background  in  com¬ 
munications  that  includes  the  editorships 
of  two  national  magazines,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Afro-American,  flagship  among 
the  newspaper  chain’s  13  separate  edi¬ 
tions.  The  appointment  of  Matthews  fills 
a  position  that  had  been  vacant  for  more 
than  five  years.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Oliver  continues  as  city  editor  with  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  responsibilities. 

A  former  editor  of  two  black-oriented 
magazines,  “Our  World”  and  “Color,” 
Matthews  joined  the  AFRO  in  his  new 
position  after  working  as  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mayor’s  Office  of  Bicentennial  Pro¬ 
grams.  His  experience  also  includes  that 
of  publications  director  for  a  national  ad¬ 
vocacy  agency  for  children’s  rights,  a 
communications  consultant  for  a 
Harlem-based  economic  development 
corporation  and  a  producer  for  Washing- 
ton’s  educational  television  station, 
WETA-26,  and  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

His  professional  career  began  at  the 
AFRO,  first  as  an  apprentice  reporter  in 
the  summer  months,  then  as  a  journey¬ 
man  reporter  and  later  as  supplement 
editor.  The  Matthews  name  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Afro-American. 
Ralph  Matthews,  Sr.,  now  retired,  was 
one  of  the  company’s  pioneering  editors 
and  writers. 

• 

Named  president 

Clarence  E.  Wuerfel  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Printco,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  web  offset  printing  firm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  production  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  inserts  for  Midwestern  retail¬ 
ers. 

Wuerfel  succeeds  John  Stafford,  the 
owner,  as  president.  Stafford  remains 
president  of  Greenville  News  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News-Banner,  of 
which  Printco  is  a  subsidiary. 


New  weekly  owner 

Duane  DeLoach,  publisher  of  the 
Blissfield  (Mich.)  Advance  for  30  years, 
has  sold  the  102-year  old  weekly  to  Hal 
and  Jo  Heidbreder,  a  husband  and  wife 
team  from  Lawrenceville,  Illinois. 

Heidbreder  leaves  a  background  of 
radio,  television,  and  insurance  advertis¬ 
ing  to  become  publisher.  His  wife,  a 
former  English  and  journalism  teacher, 
will  be  editor. 
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Weekly  editor 


Ad  celebrity 


Bobby  Murray,  publisher  of  a  1,500- 
circulation  weekly  in  Lynchburg,  Tenn., 
has  become  something  of  a  national 
celebrity,  thanks  to  Jack  Daniel’s  Distil¬ 
lery. 

Murray  and  his  paper  are  featured  in 
the  Tennessee  whiskey  company’s  cur¬ 
rent  magazine  advertising  campaign, 
which  leads  off,  under  a  photo  of  Murray 
sitting  outside  his  office,  “If  we  ever  run 
low  on  hard  maple  charcoal,  we’ll  take 
out  an  ad  in  this  man’s  newspaper.’’ 

After  explaining  how  one  ad  in  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Moore  County  News  generally 
brings  “several  truckfuls  of  hard  maple 
wood,’’  it  concludes,  “At  $6.75  an  ad, 
Mr.  Murray  is  glad  we  have  never  stinted 
on  charcoal.  After  a  sip  of  Jack  Daniel’s, 
we  believe,  you’ll  be  glad  we  never 
will.’’ 

Murray  said  the  distillery  places  ads  in 
his  paper  for  $6.75 — two  columns  by  four 
inches  deep — “periodically,  two  or  three 
times  a  year.’’  The  company  approached 
him  last  fall  to  appear  in  the  ad,  he  said, 
and  asked  him  to  approve  the  final  copy, 
which  he  described  as  “fine  and  accu¬ 
rate.’’ 

Unexpectedly,  Murray,  publisher 
since  1962  with  his  wife  Jo  Anne  as 
editor  and  second  half  of  the  two-person 
staff,  has  received  subscription  requests 
from  “all  over.  New  York,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,’’  since  the  ad  first 
appeared  in  January. 

According  to  Bill  Handlan,  Daniel’s 
advertising  manager,  the  ad  will  run  in  all 
the  company’s  national  magazine  selec¬ 
tions  from  January  through  March.  It  is 
one  of  ten  in  Daniel’s  annual  campaign, 
prepared  by  Gardner  Advertising,  St. 
Louis. 

4=  4c 

Philip  H.  Power,  co-publisher  of  the 
Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  spent  last  Election 
Day  in  a  most  unusual  way:  running  a 
seminar  on  the  American  political  sys¬ 
tem  for  an  attentive  African  audience  at 
the  U.S.l.A.  library  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Power  was  in  Nairobi  as  an  observer 
to  the  UNESCO  General  Conference, 
accompanying  his  wife,  Sarah  Goddard 
Power,  chair  of  the  U.S.  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO.  It  was  there  that 
Western  and  Third  World  nations  de¬ 
feated  Russian  efforts  to  push  through  a 
draft  declaration  on  the  mass  media  that 
many  claimed  would  lead  to  state  control 
of  the  press,  {E&P,  Nov.  13.) 

“I  worked  with  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
a  way  that  offered  flexibility,’’  Power,  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  one-time  stringer  abroad  for 
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IF  EVER  we  run  low  on  hard  maple  charcoal, 
we’ll  take  out  an  ad  in  this  man’s  newspaper. 
Just  one  ad  in  Bobby  Murray’s  Moore  County 
News  will  generally  bring  several  truckfuls  of 
hard  maple  wood.  We  saw  it  up,  stack  it  and 
rickourn  it  to  get  charcoal.  Then  we  tamp 
the  charcoal  into  room-high  vats  for 
mellowing  the  taste  of 
jack  Daniel’s.  At  S6.75 
an  ad,  Mr.  Murray  is  glad 
we  have  never  scintea  on 
charcoal.  After  a  sip  of 
jack  Daniel’s,  we 
believe,  yoo’ll  kc  glad 
we  never  wTll. 
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Publisher  in  ad 

the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  news 
service,  explained  recently.  “I  talked  to 
delegates  from  other  countries  and 
members  of  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  to 
lead  them  to  understand  what  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  world  would  be  if  the  declara¬ 
tion  were  passed.’’ 

In  addition  to  running  the  “very  mov¬ 
ing  and  fascinating’’  seminar  at  the 
U  .S.I.  A. ,  which  he  wrote  up  for  a  column 
published  in  his  suburban  Detroit  papers. 
Power  became  involved  in  many  heated 
discussions  of  the  concept  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“I  found  generally  that  the  argumenta¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  doesn’t  go  far  with 
(non- Western  countries)  because  it’s  too 
culture-specific,’’  he  said.  “I  remember 
having  one  conversation  with  Kenyans 
who  asked  me  who  needs  a  free  press. 
Reminding  them  that  Kenya  was  having 
trouble  getting  along  with  Uganda,  I 
asked  them  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  able  to  listen  only  to  a 
government-controlled  Uganda  national 
radio  (for  their  information).  I  stopped 
them  dead  in  their  tracks.’’ 


“The  utilitarian  argument  for  a  free 
press  is  very  important,’’  he  added,  “but 
the  U.S.  is  not  skilled  in  making  it  right 
now.’’ 

Power’s  next  stop  is  Florence,  Italy, 
where  he  and  his  wife  plan  to  attend  a 
UNESCO  colloquium  at  the  end  of 
April  with  journalists  from  around  the 
world. 

♦  *  * 

Jules  Jacobsen,  publisher  of  the  North 
Jersey  Suburbanite,  Englewood,  N.J., 
and  current  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  offered  some 
statistics  recently  on  the  health  of  the 
daily  and  suburban  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

In  1973,  combined  circulation  of  all 
dailies  in  the  U.S.  totaled  63.1  million,  he 
reported,  while  in  1975,  it  had  dropped  to 
60.6  million. 

Citing  the  1976  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  he  added  that  as  of  1976,  2/5  of 
the  U.S.  population  lived  in  suburban 
areas,  while  3/5  lived  around  the  major 
cities. 

Suburban  papers  have  been  trying  “to 
direct  the  advertising  fraternity’s  atten¬ 
tion’’  to  these  statistics,  he  said,  “to 
make  them  aware  of  the  strength  and 
depth  of  readership  in  the  suburban  mar¬ 
ketplace.’’  SNA,  for  exzunple,  encom¬ 
passes  700  mastheads,  175  companies, 
and  10.000,000  circulation. 

According  to  Jacobsen,  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  also  offer  their  readers  the  “strength 
and  ability  to  report  day-to-day  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  community,’’  and  are  just  now 
getting  involved  in  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  “probing  the  heartbeat  of  the  com¬ 
munity.’’ 

Daily  “readers  and  advertisers  are 
joining  the  pack,’’  he  said,  “they  recog¬ 
nize  that  saturation  coverage  is  no  longer 
a  dirty  word  but  the  way  to  reach  the 
marketplace.’’ 

Jacobsen’s  experience  with  the  Sub¬ 
urbanite  is  one  example  of  the  current 
boom  in  suburban  publishing.  The  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  weekly  was  founded  in 
1958  to  serve  1 1  communities  in  Bergen 
County,  a  northern  New  Jersey  county 
right  outside  New  York  City. 

Gradually  gaining  “full  community 
advertising  approval  of  the  paper’s  con¬ 
cept,’’  Jacobsen,  a  former  advertising 
salesman  and  sales  manager,  has  since 
then  been  able  to  increase  the  Suburba¬ 
nite’s  circulation  from  13,(X)0  to  32,(XX). 
It  now  serves  14  communities. 

He  got  involved  in  SNA  activities 
many  years  ago,  he  said,  when  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  told  him  that  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  publications  were  the  “Bowery  of 
the  publishing  industry.’’ 

“That  got  my  ire  up  a  wee  bit,’’  he 
reminisced,  “so  1  decided  to  prove  that 
free  distribution  is  not  a  dirty  word,  not 
junk  mail. 
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Rocinnu-soss  ks/par 

nils  STARTUP  WASn 

CHICAGO  —  Using  techniques  1  To  quote  Henry  G.  Starck,  Produc-  | 
perfected  and  proved  over  an  eight-  tion  Manager  of  the  Appleton  paper, 
year  period,  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press  I  "For  us,  the  PCS/PAR  has  taken  the 


In  test  runs  of  identical  pages,  PCS/PAR  provided  salable  copies  at  start  of  run. 
PCS/PAR  startup  settings  gave  more  uniform  density  than  pressmen  were  able  to 
achieve  by  manual  adjustment,  even  by  the  end  of  the  run. 


Control  System/Page  Area  Reader 
(PCS/PAR)  has  scored  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  costly  problem  of  offset 
paper  waste. 

The  first  PCS/PAR  installation  at 
the  Appleton  Post  Crescent,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  has  shown  that  this 
sophisticated  Rockwell-Goss  elec¬ 
tronic  system  will  achieve  better 
than  salable  copies  at  startup. 

The  result  in  paper  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  adds  up  to  significant  savings  — 
especially  considering  the  $  153/ton 
rise  in  newsprint  costs  over  the  last 
six  years. 

But  the  implication  for  offset 
plants  of  all  sizes  goes  beyond  news¬ 
print  savings.  PCS/PAR  also  means 
time  savings.  Improvement  in  print¬ 
ing  quality.  And  optimum  use  of 
available  manpower. 


guesswork  out  of  ink  setting  and 
has  helped  us  arrive  at  a  consistent 
product!’ 

Rockwell-Goss  marketing  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  describes  PCS/PAR  as  "a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  system,  produced 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  It  exactly  matches 
the  characteristics  of  our  double 
width  presses,  and  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  size 
installation,  from  single  press  plants 
to  the  largest  newspaper  production 
system.  We  believe  it  is  markedly 
superior  to  any  competitive  system 
on  the  market!’ 

How  PCS/PAR  works . 

Minicomputers  in  the  PCS  and 
PAR  consoles  enable  the  system  to 
peiform  the  otherwise  time-consum¬ 
ing  job  of  presetting  ink  and  cutoff 


Video  Display  Terminal 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Press  Control  System  console 

register.  These  settings  are  so  accu¬ 
rate  that  one  man  can  fine  tune  and 
complete  them,  thus  freeing  the  rest 
of  the  press  crew  for  other  necessary 
tasks. 

Using  a  video  display  terminal,  an 
operator  programs  the  system  for  a 
run.  He  does  this  by  coding  in  data 
such  as  number  and  location  of 
pages,  sections,  color  placement,  etc. 
The  system  then  sets  compensators 
and  adjusts  ink  feed  to  the  setting 
predetermined  by  the  PAR. 

The  PAR  setting  is  based  on  copy 
density  and  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  pushbutton  panel 
through  which  the  operator  iden¬ 
tifies  the  edition,  section,  page  and 
other  data  (information  about  color 
pages,  multiple  burns,  etc.).  The 
page  negative  is  fed  into  the  reader, 
which  optically  scans  each  column 
area  and  stores  the  resulting  data  in 
computer  memory  for  use  by  the 
PCS. 

Once  the  press  is  running,  the 
operator  needs  only  key  in  the 
correction  information  f^rom  the 
pushbutton  keyboard  of  the  PCS 
console.  The  PCS  takes  over  and 
makes  the  corrections. 

I  (continued  on  Page  2,  Col,  3) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


New  Rockwell-Goss 
Cosmo  system  called 
cost-effective  answer 
to  industry  need 


CHICAGO  —  Rockwell’s  Graphic 
Systems  Division  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  Cosmo-Offset  press  sys¬ 
tem  that  is,  according  to  marketing 
v.p.  Les  Kraft,  highly  cost  effective. 
He  said  the  new  system  is  not  only  a 
response  to  the  problem  of  high 
newspaper  operating  costs,  but  a 
very  effective  answer. 

The  press  system,  designed  to  give 
medium-sized  newspapers  excellent 
halftone  and  color  reproduction, 
boasts  a  series  of  improvements  — 
some  made  possible  by  new  advances 
in  technology  and  some  the  result  of 
close  attention  to  customer  usage 
and  customer  feedback.  There’s  a 
new  2-arm  automatic  reel  stand,  a 
new  folder,  a  new  tabloid  slitter  and 
various  imit  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fold-down  step  for  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  imit  during  cleanup; 
new  ink  fountain  seals;  new  water 
stops;  and  additional  safety  featimes. 
Re^  reel  economy 

The  new  Rockwell-Goss  2-arm 
automatic  reel  stand  is  available  at 
a  more  moderate  investment  than 
the  renowned  3-arm  R-T-P  —  and 
with  no  sacrifice  in  performance.  It 
offers  excellent  tension/register  con¬ 
trol  —  including  full  control  diiring 
the  paste  cycle.  It  can  reduce  paper 


waste  (especially  on  color  runs)  due 
to  its  new  running  belt  tension  sys¬ 
tem.  It  features  modular  construc¬ 
tion,  factoiy  assembled,  wired  and 
plumbed,  for  less  costly  installation 
and  ease  of  maintenance.  And  it’s  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  web  breaks  even 
dmnng  red  button  stops. 

Versatile  folder 

The  new  Cosmo  folder  has  a  50,000 
pph  geared  speed,  96-page  capacity, 
a  50"  to  62"  web  width  range  and  a 
22% "cutoff.  Its  standard  features  in¬ 
clude:  Infinitely  variable  web  width. 
Running  pin  release  adjustment.  A 
convenience  package  of  pneumati¬ 
cally  operated  nipping  rollers,  trol¬ 
leys  and  main  drive  clutch.  Tabloid 
slitters  on  lower  formers.  And 
chrome-plated  formers.  Optional 
folder  features  include  an  electro¬ 
pneumatic  kicker  —  10  to  100 
papers,  a  skip  slitter  and  formers 
drilled  for  air. 

Warm  reception  anticipated 

Commenting  on  the  new  Cosmo’s 
futvu'e,  Kraft  pointed  out  that  the 
Cosmo  line  is  enjoying  very  good  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  industry.  "Based  on 
past  Cosmo  sales)’  he  said,  "we’re 
very  optimistic  about  the  new 
Cosmo’s  reception  in  the  industry. 

"We  know  how  the  industry  hun¬ 


gers  for  advances  that  will  help  trim 
costs,  and  the  new  Rockwell-Goss 
Cosmo  system  is  another  result  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  satisfy  that 
hunger.” 


PCS/PAR  (continued ) 

System  flexibility 

A  basic  PCS/PAR  configuration 
includes:  A  central  processing  unit. 
A  video  display  terminal.  A  tele¬ 
type.  One  or  more  PAR  units.  One 
rcS  console  per  folder.  One  receiver 
per  unit  and  per  folder.  More  com¬ 
ponents  can  be  added  for  backup  or 
to  meet  the  production  requirements 
of  any  size  newspaper  plant. 

The  system’s  flexibility  doesn’t 
stop  with  its  ability  to  meet  all  size 
requirements, 
however.  As  Tom 
Chapman,  super¬ 
visor  of  Rockwell- 
Goss  Computer 
Development, 
says,  "The  PCS/ 

PAR  provides 
us  with  a  tech¬ 
nological  growth  Tom  Chapman 
system  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  industry.  Already  we  can  offer 
the  system  with  a  special  feature  — 
presetting  and  controlling  of  damp¬ 
ening  right  from  the  PCS  —  in 
addition  to  all  its  other  functions!’ 
Waste  reduction  study 

In  connection  with  the  design  of 
this  system,  the  problem  of  offset 
waste  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  year-long  study  by 
Rockwell-Goss  engineers.  They 
found  convincing  evidence  that  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  can  be  made 
—  even  at  large  multipress  dailies  — 
in  the  area  of  press  operating  proce¬ 
dures  as  well  as  in  the  equipment 
itself. 

For  a  free  copy  of  this  study,  write 
on  your  letterhead  to  the  address 
shown  below. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.60650. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  scierx:«  gets  down  to  business 


Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  at  Montreal  Offset 


Washington  notes 


Carter  closes  Cabinet  meetings 


By  I.  William  Hill 


self-employed.  The  letter  must  also  spell 
out  the  impact  of  the  entry  on  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  service  it  performed — in 
essence,  the  importance  of  the  entry.  No 
entry  will  be  considered  without  the  ac¬ 
companying  letter. 


In  an  unusual  meeting  with  reporters 
initiated  by  the  White  House,  President 
Carter  (February  17)  reversed  himself  on 
an  earlier  decision  to  open  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  to  press  coverage. 

Basis  for  the  decision,  the  President 
said,  was  the  fact  that  Cabinet  members 
almost  unanimously  opposed  the  idea, 
holding  that  such  a  procedure  would 
make  a  subterfuge  of  Cabinet  sessions 
and  would  necessitate  other  closed  meet¬ 
ings  to  do  business  that  could  not  be 
done  with  reporters  present.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  also  said  some  Cabinet  members 
were  concerned  over  “looking  silly.” 

Several  aspects  of  relations  between 
the  White  House  and  the  press  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  reporter  committee  that, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  White  House,  had 
been  picked  by  Lawrence  O’Rourke  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  setting  up  of  the 'meeting, 
CBS  News  refused  to  participate  in  a 
drawing  to  determine  which  television 
network  should  be  represented.  It  was 
contended  such  attendance  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  improperly  giving  advice  to 
the  President. 

After  the  meeting,  one  of  the  reporters 
present  said  the  President  had  begun  by 
declaring  he  was  not  trying  to  seek  ad¬ 
vice  on  his  press  relations  and  had  full 
recognition  of  the  separation  that  must 
exist  between  the  President  and  the 
press. 

Having  explained  his  second  thoughts 
about  any  open  Cabinet  meetings.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  raised  the  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  minutes  of  Cabinet  meetings  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press. 

The  reporters  responded  by  saying 
such  a  procedure  would  be  entirely  the 
President’s  decision  and  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  seem  to  be  endorsing  such  a 
proposal  as  a  substitute  for  actual  cover¬ 
age.  Thereupon  the  President  said  it 
might  be  possible  for  a  reporter  to  be 
present  on  an  off-the-record  basis  to 
monitor  written  reports  released  later. 
To  this,  the  reporters  said  no. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the 
President’s  moving  outside  the  White 
House  without  so  much  as  a  protective 
“press  pool’’  accompanying  him — 
something  that  had  happened  once  when 
President  Carter  and  his  family  visited 
the  Kennedy  Center  without  notifying 
the  press.  The  “press  pool”  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  President  on  a  second  visit  to 
the  Center  to  see  a  performance  by  Hal 
Holbrook  in  “Mark  Twain.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  remarked  that  this  was  worked  well, 
indicating  this  might  be  his  procedure  in 
future. 
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President  Carter  did  say,  however, 
that  he  wasn’t  going  to  relinquish  the 
right  to  go  to  the  zoo  with  his  daughter, 
the  opera  with  his  wife,  or  to  pick  up 
arrowheads  on  his  farm.  He  went  on  to 
say  he  could  see  difficulties  hunting  quail 
in  Georgia  with  reporters  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  dogs. 

3)e  4c  Kc 

A  $1000  prize  for  the  “best  in  consumer 
journalism  in  1976”  this  week  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  new  feature  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  National  Press  Club  Competition 
for  Excellence  in  Consumer  Reporting. 

The  contest,  which  offers  award  certifi¬ 
cates  in  11  categories,  has  an  entry  dead¬ 
line  of  May  15. 

Individual  winners  will  be  invited  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  awards  at  a  National  Press 
Club  luncheon  in  the  fall.  Hiey  will  also  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
day-long  series  of  brieflngs  by  consumer 
news  contacts. 

Entries  may  be  submitted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  categories: 

For  newspaper,  wire  service  or  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  material,  three  awards — 
one  each  for  news,  feature,  or  column 
(or  commentary). 

For  broadcast  media,  four  awards — one 
award  each  for  a  radio  or  tv  station  for  the 
best  news,  feature,  or  commentary,  and 
one  each  for  a  radio  or  tv  network  or 
syndicate  for  similar  material. 

For  magazines,  one  award  for  the  best 
article,  feature  or  commentary. 

For  books,  one  award  for  the  best  origi¬ 
nal  book  on  a  consumer  subject. 

For  film,  one  award  for  the  best  film  not 
produced  primarily  for  tv,  though  it  may 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

For  newsletters,  one  award  for  the  best 
three  consecutive  issues. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  person  who 
receives  no  less  than  50  per  cent  of  his  or 
her  income  from  news  work.  Only  work 
published  or  produced  in  1976  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  entries  must  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  public  dissemination. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  May  15,  1977  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Awards  Committee,  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Club,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  Entries  must  be 
mailed,  not  presented  in  person,  and  none 
will  be  returned. 

An  entry  must  be  a  clipping,  tearsheet, 
book,  newsletter  (3  consecutive  issues), 
%-indi  video  tape,  cassette  audio  tape  or 
16-nmi  film.  Video  and  audio  tape  and 
film  must  be  accompanied  by  a  summary 
and  script. 

Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  containing  the  entrant’s  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  occupation  and  employer  unless 


With  alcohol  having  been  involved  in 
at  least  half  the  46,000  automobile  deaths 
the  nation’s  newspapers  reported  in 
1976,  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Alcohol 
Crash  Story:  News ‘Media  Guide”  is 
being  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation’s  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  booklet  is  designed  to  develop  ex¬ 
pertise  in  handling  news  and  features 
that  involve  alcohol-induced  crashes. 
For  instance,  in  a  sampling  of  adults 
from  18  to  55  regarding  the  importance  of 
various  national  problems,  drunk  driving 
placed  fifth,  ahead  of  such  issues  as  pol¬ 
lution,  the  energy  crisis  or  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Or  the  fact  that  65  per  cent  of 
young  people  between  18  and  21  are 
drinkers. 

The  booklet  is  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  Center  for  Public  Communica¬ 
tions,  National  Higliway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  475  L’ Enfant  Plaza, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  total  of  2,549  Washington  news  cor¬ 
respondents  are  included  in  the  newly- 
published  tenth  edition  of  Hudson's 
Washington  News  Media  Contacts  Direc¬ 
tory.  Since  1976,  647  news  correspondents 
have  been  added. 

The  261-page  volume  also  lists  2,040 
publications  and  radio/tv  outlets,  up  from 
1,976  last  year. 

The  compilation  lists  correspondents 
and  editors  of  the  wire  services,  news  bu¬ 
reaus,  newspapers  (by  states),  syndicated 
columnists,  and  free  lance  writers,  along 
with  addresses,  telephone  numbers, 
assignments  and  fields  of  interest. 

The  directory,  costing  $40,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Hudson’s  Directory,  2626 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

4c  4c  4c 

Specialized  course  in  print  communi¬ 
cation  for  editing  and  publications  per¬ 
sonnel,  taught  in  eight  evening  sessions 
beginning  in  late  February,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Publication  Specialist  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Continuing  Education  for 
Women  Center  of  George  Washington 
University. 

Open  to  both  men  and  women,  the 
classes  are  designed  for  writers,  editors, 
production  personnel  and  others  with  ed¬ 
itorial  or  graphic  arts  experience. 

Instructors  will  include  Gertrude 
Mitchell,  associate  editor  of  “American 
Education”;  Henry  J.  Bausili,  president, 
Henry  Bausili  &  Associates;  William  W. 
Owns,  business  manager.  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness;  and  Peter  Smith,  past  president. 
Society  for  Technical  Communication. 


Publisher’s  will  insures 
independent  ownership 


Ownership  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.  has  been  willed  to  the  Modem  Media 
Institute,  Times  chairman  Nelson 
Poynter  said. 

Poynter,  1%,  is  the  principal  stockhol¬ 
der  of  the  company  which  publishes  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  stressed  that  after  his  death 
operating  control  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  its  two  newspapers  will  remain 
with  the  editor  and  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  The  incumbent  editor 
and  president  is  Eugene  Patterson,  who 
will  select  his  successor  just  as  Poynter 
selected  Patterson. 

Poynter  stated  his  concern  30  years 
ago  that  control  of  the  newspapers  not  be 
scattered  and  that  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  be  protected  from  the  possibility  of 
having  to  be  sold  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Modern  Media  Institute  is  a  tax- 
exempt  educational  institution  created  in 
St.  Petersburg  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
train  and  improve  student  journalists, 
working  professionals,  journalism 
teachers  and  communications  industry 
managers.  Since  MMI’s  inception,  more 
than  2250  persons  have  attended  semi¬ 


nars  or  received  other  training  at  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  facilities  and  laboratories  at  556 
Central  Avenue. 

Upon  his  death,  Poynter  said,  MMI 
will  receive  the  balance  of  his  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  stock  after  payment  of  estate 
taxes  and  bequests,  mostly  to  his  two 
daughters.  These  will  amount  to  less 
than  10%  of  the  value  of  the  company. 

MMI  already  is  the  owner  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  block  of  Times  Holding  Co. 
stock  which  originally  belonged  to 
Poynter’s  late  wife,  Henrietta.  Upon  her 
death,  that  stock  was  given  to  the 
Poynter  Fund,  which  subsequently  gave 
it  to  MMI. 

In  recent  years,  many  independent 
newspapers  have  been  acquired  by 
groups.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  one 
of  the  few  major  papers  in  the  United 
States  not  owned  by  a  group,  or  publicly 
held  by  outside  stockholders.  It  is  the 
only  independent  metropolitan  daily  in 
Florida. 

In  his  announcement  to  the  staff, 
Poynter  said: 

“There  are  very  few  newspaper 
people  who  know  when  they  wake  up  in 


the  morning  that  they  are  not  going  to 
read  that  so-and-so  has  bought  them  out. 
We  want  to  insure  that  will  not  happen 
here;  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sell 
these  newspapers  to  a  chain  or  anyone 
else.  I  am  especially  concerned  that  so 
much  stock  in  American  corporations  is 
being  purchased  by  foreigners,  particu¬ 
larly  from  oil-rich  nations.” 

Poynter  also  has  been  long  wary  of 
newspapers  which  are  owned  by  their 
employes.  Such  plans  often  result  in 
stock  being  scattered  through  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  employes’  relatives  and  an 
inability  to  raise  necessary  capital  to 
keep  the  company  from  becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  The  Kansas  City  Star  recently  was 
sold  to  Capital  Cities  Communications 
Inc.  because  its  employe  owners  were 
unable  to  raise  the  capital  to  rebuild 
an  obsolete  plant. 

His  decision,  Poynter  said,  was  based 
on  his  conviction  that  newspapers  should 
be  controlled  by  profession's,  not  by 
persons  who  have  no  great  sense  of  the 
journalistic  heritage  other  than  blood  re¬ 
lation. 

“Great  newspapers,”  Poynter  said, 
“have  suffered  badly,  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  have  been  swallowed  by  chains 
because  the  heirs  of  a  once-great  pub¬ 
lisher  have  fallen  out  among  themselves. 
Some  run  the  paper  .  .  .  some  only  get 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc. 

has  acquired 

The  Kansas  City  Star  Company 

The  undersigned  initiated  and  assisted  in  structuring  this  transaction. 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

March  2,1977 
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dividends  and  live  3,000  miles  away.” 

Dividends  of  the  Times  will  go  to 
MMI,  Poynter  said,  giving  the  institute 
the  substantial  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  charter  of  ‘‘being  way  ahead — to 
fill  gaps  in  journalistic  training  not  being 
filled  by  existing  institutions — to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  the  profession.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  publishing  company  will 
be  protected  by  vesting  proxy  control  of 
the  voting  stock  solely  in  the  editor  and 
president  of  the  newspapers,  and  by 
MMI’s  status  as  a  separate  legal  entity 
and  not  a  subsidiary  of  the  publishing 
company. 

Poynter’ s  determination  that  the  pap¬ 
ers’  independence  and  vitality  be 
safeguarded  after  his  death  goes  back  to 
1947,  when  he  completed  purchase  of 
controlling  stock  from  other  family 
members.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  Standards  of  Ownership, 
which  set  forth  that  a  chain  owner  cannot 
do  justice  to  local  publications  and  that 
the  papers  must  always  be  debt-free  and 
financially  strong  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  serve  their  community  and 
fairly  compensate  their  staffs  both  during 
working  and  retirement  years.  ‘‘Voting 
stock  should  never  be  permitted  to  scat¬ 
ter,”  he  wrote  then. 

He  updated  the  standards  in  July  1974 
when  the  Times  marked  its  90th  anniver¬ 
sary.  At  that  time  he  said  the  15  stan¬ 


dards  he  had  written  as  a  guide  in  1947 
when  the  Times  was  a  small,  struggling 
paper  had  all  been  met: 

The  papers  were  debt-free  and  had 
adequate  reserves;  the  staff  pension  and 
profit-sharing  trusts  had  more  than 
$20-million  in  assets  and  were  owned  by 
the  staff,  and  the  independent  future  of 
the  organization  was  safeguarded  after 
his  death. 

Following  Poynter’ s  statement  to  the 
staff  on  his  specific  plans,  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  MMI  were  announced. 
The  officers  are:  chairman,  Poynter; 
president,  Donald  K.  Baldwin,  MMI’s 


director;  vicepresident,  Patterson;  sec¬ 
retary,  Margaret  Bratcher;  treasurer 
John  O’ Hearn. 

The  trustees  are  Poynter,  his  wife  Mar¬ 
ion  K.  Poynter,  Patterson,  Baldwin, 
John  B.  Lake,  Clifton  D.  Camp  Jr.,  Prof. 
William  Miller  of  Indiana  University, 
Dean  Howard  Weaver  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dean  Lester  Tuttle  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida. 

Lake  is  publisher  of  the  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  and  Camp  is  the 
papers’  business  manager.  O’ Hearn  is 
the  controller  of  the  newspapers  and 
Mrs.  Bratcher  of  the  MMI  staff. 


Publisher  donates  $1m  to  Childrens  Hospital 


The  Register  division  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has 
donated  $1  million  to  Childrens  Hospital 
of  Orange  County. 

The  hospital,  located  in  Orange,  Calif., 
is  a  non-profit,  acute  care  facility  which 
receives  no  governmental  support.  It  has 
treated  more  than  275,000  youngsters. 

The  Register  with  more  than  202,000 
daily  and  230,000  Sunday  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  Orange 
County  and  is  the  fourth  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  California. 

Freedom  Newspapers,  founded  by  the 
late  R.  C.  Hoiles,  has  a  total  of  24  daily 
publications  of  which  the  Register  is  the 
flagship  newspaper. 


7  II  y 


HOSPITAL  GIFT— Harry  Hoiles,  co¬ 
publisher,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register, 
right,  and  Clifford  Haskell,  left,  hold  a 
$1  million  gift  donation  that  was 
made  by  the  publisher  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hospital  of  Orange  County. 
Looking  on  are  Clarence  H.  Hoiles, 
left,  co-publisher,  and  Harold  Wade. 


on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 


die  fiu:ts  cm  risang  insurance  rates, 
call  State  Farm. 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  Gp.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


GROUP  MANAGER— Mickey 
Courtenay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager 
of  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  Courtenay 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Riverhead  (N.Y.)  News- 
Review  until  it  was  sold.  The 
Journal  group  includes  three 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
shopper  in  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady  counties. 


PUBLISHER  MOVES— Ron 
Cruger  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beloit  (Wise.) 
Daily  News.  Cruger  was  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  Courier. 
From  1967  to  1976  he  was 
advertising  director  of  the 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  in 
Honolulu.  The  Beloit  Daily 
News  is  a  Hagadone  news¬ 
paper. 


OREGON  PROMOTION— 
Joelene  Carson  has  been 
promoted  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  States¬ 
man  Journal  newspapers, 
Salem,  Oregon.  A  Statesman 
Journal  staff  member  since 
1970,  Ms.  Carson  has  served 
as  dispatch  clerk  and,  during 
the  past  five  years,  retail 
sales  representative.  She  now 
will  direct  a  staff  of  26. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Don 
C.  Newton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times, 
moving  from  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic,  where  he  spent  the 
past  15  years.  He  founded 
the  Indiana  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1965  and  was  its  first 
president. 


Robkrt  Wool — appointed  executive 
editor  of  New  York  Magazine.  He  has 
been  political  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Muftazine. 

^ 

Tom  Buckley — joined  the  staff  oTNew 
York  Magazine  as  contributing  editor. 
Buckley  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Times  as  reporter,  book  reviewer, 
magazine  staff  writer,  Vietnam  corres¬ 
pondent  and  columnist. 

i|t  %  :fc 

Ron  Bohm,  a  systems  specialist  with 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  in  Miami — 
joins  the  Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc.  staff 
as  director  of  management  decision  sys¬ 
tems. 


Jack  Carter,  formerly  with  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Ida.)  Morning  Tribune — named 
news  editor* of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune,  which  he  joined  in  June,  1976. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Towslee,  reporter  for  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  World — resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  State  Sen.  Jack  Ripper  for  Ore¬ 
gon  Legislature  session,  replaced  by 
Vince  D.  Kohler. 

^  3|e  )|e 

Denver  newsman  Jack  Olsen — named 
press  secretary  to  Governor  Richard 
Lamm.  Olsen  has  worked  for  the  Denver 
Post,  United  Press  International,  and  has 
been  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
since  April  1973. 


Stanley  J.  Hinden — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Weekly  sections,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  three  zoned  editions  serv¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  He  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  sections  since  July  1975. 
Hinden  joined  the  Post  in  January  1973 
as  editorial  page  features  editor.  Before 
that  he  was  an  editor  of  the  National 
Journal  and  held  reporting  and  editing 
positions  at  Newsday,  Long  Island. 

«  «  « 

Kenneth  Millman,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News — named  sports  editor  of  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jerry  Acklen,  who  retired  re¬ 
cently  but  has  been  named  Courier  “his¬ 
torical  editor."  Also  named  to  the 
Courier  sports  staff  is  James  Russell, 
former  editor  of  the  Goldendale  (Wash.) 
Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Erickson — to  acting  business 
editor  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-month  absence  of  John  Wol¬ 
cott,  who  is  at  Stanford  University  for  a 
fellowship. 

*  *  * 

Walter  McArthur — named  city  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union,  having  swapped 
jobs  with  Al  Jacoby,  who  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor  as  an  ombudsman.  J.  D. 
Alexander — promoted  from  news  editor 
to  assist  managing  editor  of  the  Union, 
with  Ellsworth  Zahm,  former  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor,  succeeding  Alexander. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 

William  D.  Orr — named  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  Thomas  D.  Harris, 
retail  advertising  manager  of  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Russ  Havourd,  assistant  state  editor, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — promoted  to 
editor  of  newly-introduced  “Connecticut 
Page,”  G.  Claude  Albert,  reporter — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  state  editor.  John  Bee- 
GAN,  news  librarian — to  new  post  of  moni¬ 
tor,  competing  news  in  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media.  Kathleen  McKula,  library 
clerk — appointed  news  librarian. 

)|e  a|e  :4c 

Promotions  within  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Journal:  Craig  Remsburg 
to  assistant  sports  editor,  Dave  Guil¬ 
ford,  feature  editor,  and  Mary  Spratto, 
assistant  office  manager  in  the  business 
department. 

♦  *  * 

John  Jopes,  editor  of  Ontario  (Calif.) 

Daily  Report — named  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  product  development  for 
Donrey  Media  Group.  Succeeding  Jopes 
will  be  George  Collier,  city  editor  of  Daily 
Report  and  formerly  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Santa  Monica  (C2M.)Evening  Outlook. 

Charles  K.  Connor,  executive  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  was 
the  third  visiting  professor  of  journalism 
for  the  current  academic  year  at  West 
Virginia  University.  He  addressed  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  and  an  engineering  en¬ 
vironmental  seminar  February  14-17. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Donna  McCain,  co-publisher  of 
the  Newberg  (Ore.)  Graphic — installed 
as  1977  president  of  the  Newberg 
Chcimber  of  Commerce,  first  woman  to 
occupy  that  post.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Graphic  publisher  Robert  V.  McCain. 

*  *  * 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  retired 
board  chairman,  Hartford  Courant 
Co. — nominated  by  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso 
to  serve  on  Connecticut  Commission  for 
Higher  Education. 

*  *  * 

Dayton  Turner,  sportswriter  for  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  for  the  past  eight 
years — named  news  editor  of  the  Sweet 
Home  (Ore.)  New  Era. 

*  it  * 

Kenneth  W.  Dulaney,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Garland  (Texas)  News — 
named  publisher  of  the  Pecos  (Texas) 

Enterprise.  He  succeeds  E.  0‘Ferrall 
Pauly,  who  resigned  to  become  publisher 
and  co-owner  of  the  Wharton  (Tex.) 

Journal-Spectator.  Both  the  Garland  and 
Richardson  (Tex.)  News,  of  which 
Dulaney  was  publisher  earlier,  are  part 
of  the  News-Texas  group  owned  by  the 
A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  which  publishes  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 


Rupert  Murdoch,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  Louis  Rubin,  president  of 
the  Troy  News  Co.,  Inc. — will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  publishers  division  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  Appeal  March 
23,  at  a  reception  and  dinner  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


Dan  Bucholtz — appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Kamloops  (B.C.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  succeeding  Tom  McKay,  who  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor  of  Nanaimo 
(B.C.)  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gerald  Hayes — appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Hayes  has  been  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald  Post. 


Clive  Barnes,  New  York  Times  drama 
critic — to  relinquish  the  post  next  Fall 
and  then  write  exclusively  on  the  dance. 
He  joined  the  Times  as  dance  critic  in 
1%5  and  two  years  later  became  drama 
critic. 


ILLINOIS  HONOR— Lois  Wille,  a  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  will  be  honored  as  Illinois 
Journalist  of  the  Year  April  23  during 
the  annual  communications  banquet 
at  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 
Wille  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
award,  established  in  1971,  to  honor 
Illinois  journalists  who  make  signific¬ 
ant  contributions  to  the  mass  media. 
Wille,  20  years  with  the  News,  has 
won  many  other  awards. 


John  E.  Shuff  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat — appointed  vicepresident/ 
chief  financial  officer  of  Capitol  Cities 
Communications  Inc. — and  Ronald  J. 
Doerfler — appointed  treasurer. 


Ed  Dennehy — retired  after  31  Vi  years 
as  general  desk  editor.  Associated  Press, 
Dennehy  joined  the  general  desk  in  1942 
for  two  years;  went  to  London  as  a  war 
correspondent,  and  returned  to  the  desk 
in  1945. 

♦  *  * 

Christina  Kirk  of  the  National  Star — 
elected  president  of  the  Newswomen’s 
Club  of  New  York. 


RANDOM 
HOUSE, 
you  flatterer  you 


You  put  our  TVP  ®  trademark 
in  your  new  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
We’re  proud  to  be  in  such 
distinguished  company. 

Only  a  decade  ago,  we  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  of  extending 
meats  with  structured  soy  protein. 
Now  TVP*  is  almost  synony¬ 
mous  with  textured  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein. 

Almost  too  synonymous.  We'd 
like  to  remind  everyone  that  while 
there  are  many  textured  vegetable 
proteins,  there  is  only  one  TVP  • 
brand.  Please  don't  use  our 
trademark  as  a  generic  term  or  an 
abbreviation. 


Georgina  MacDonald,  former  copy 
editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  and, 
more  recently,  product  manager. 
Freeman  Transfer  Printing  Co.,  East 
Providence — to  director  of  corporate 
communications.  Industrial  National 
Corp.,  Providence. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR— Lee  HEADS  FOUNDATION—  GOVERNMENT  APPOINTEE—  JUNE  APPOINTMENT— 
Ewing  has  been  named  editor  Rollan  D.  Melton  has  been  Arch  Parsons,  a  former  news-  Veteran  Reno  advertising 
of  the  Prince  George's  Jour-  elected  president  of  the  man  and  director  of  informa-  executive  Dean  C.  Smith  has 
nal  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  board  of  Western  Newspaper  tion  for  the  Appalalchian  Re-  been  appointed  publisher  of 
of  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  Foundation.  Melton  is  presi-  gional  Commission  since  Feb-  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus- 
been  an  associated  editor  for  dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  ruary,  1975,  has  been  ap-  Leader  effective  June  1.  He 
the  Army  Times  Publishing  Also,  William  Sykes,  general  pointed  assistant  to  the  Sec-  succeeds  William  H.  Leo- 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  weekly,  manager  of  the  Santa  Bar-  retary  of  the  Department  of  pard,  who  retires  after  a  31- 
since  1971,  covering  Con-  bara  News  Press,  was  re-  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  year  career  at  the  Argus- 
gress  and  the  White  House  elected  vicepresident  and  ment  Patricia  Roberts  Harris.  Leader.  Leopard  will  assist 
and  reporting  from  several  Ben  Martin,  manager  of  the  An  experienced  public  affairs  Smith  in  an  advisory  capacity 
foreign  countries.  He  was  an  California  Newspaper  Pub-  executive.  Parsons  will  serve  until  December  31 .  Smith  has 
AP  reporter,  and  at  one  time  lishers  Association,  secretary/  in  public  affairs  for  HUD.  He  been  advertising  director  of 
was  managing  editor  of  an  treasurer.  The  foundation  is  a  worked  from  1 948-59  for  the  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
English-language  daily  in  non-profit  public  organiza-  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Nevada  State  Jour- 
Athens,  Greece.  tion  related  to  the  newspaper  where  he  was  UN  bureau  no/ since  January,  1973.  The 

profession  and  education.  chief  and  Middle  East  corres-  Reno  dailies  and  the  Argus- 

pondent.  Leader  are  members  of  the 


Roland  Weeks,  Jr.,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Biloxi  Daily  Herald 
and  South  Mississippi  Sun — to  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation.  Weeks  was  vicechairman  of 
the  board  and  became  chairman  upon  the 
death  of  E.  A.  Ramsaur  of  Greenville, 
S.C. 

Wayne  Sargent,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner — elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  Board  created  by  Ramsaur' s  death. 
♦  *  * 

Robert  L.  Jones — to  retire  as  director 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  in 
June,  1978.  He  will  return  to  teaching 
after  20  years  as  director. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  McIntyre,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Press,  Pontiac,  Mich. — named  publisher, 
succeeding  Phillip  Meek,  who  was 
named  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  Both  papers  are  published  by 
Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc. 

3|C  3|C  :(c 

Larry  Hallquist,  previously  assistant 
ad  director  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk 
Eye — joined  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  as  advertising  director. 


Keith  Ellibee,  general  manager  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Times-News — to 
become  general  manager  of  a  new  mid 
Michigan  morning  daily,  the  Alma  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  replacing  the  Times-News  and 
the  Alma  Daily  Record  Leader,  Panax 
papers  serving  Isabella  and  Gratiot  coun¬ 
ties. 

Robert  Cochrane — has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Sun  and  Dave  Schweisberg, 
associate  editor.  Cochrane  has  been 
editor  of  the  Times-News  and  Schweis¬ 
berg,  editor  of  the  Record- Leader. 

Also;  John  Shetzley — named  director 
of  sales;  Ron  Stanley,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  both  having  been  in  similar 
capacities  at  the  Daily  Times-News. 
Zane  Fox  and  Dean  Thurman  continue  in 
executive  capacities,  and  Inez  Edgar 
remains  as  office  manager. 

Hfi  ifi  ifi 

Lionel  S.  Jackson  Jr.,  vicepresident- 
treasurer,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  and  Register — to  three-year 
term  as  member  of  board  of  trustees, 
Quinnipiac  College. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  E.  Akerson,  former  publisher, 
defunct  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corp. — now  teaching  journalism  and 
English  at  Bristol  (Mass.)  Community 
College. 


Reno-based  Speidel  Group. 


Additional  appointments  to  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  board  announced  by 
Max  Frankel,  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
include: 

Peter  Passell,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  on  leave  from  Columbia 
University,  and  Walter  Goodman,  who 
has  been  deputy  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  In  addition,  J.  W. 
Goodman,  author/freelance,  also  known 
by  the  pen  name  of  “Adam  Smith," 
was  named  a  contributor  and  consult¬ 
ant. 

♦  3k  ♦ 

William  Nye  Curry — appointed  to  the 
national  news  reporting  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Since  1975  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Weekly  sections. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Peter  T.  Kilborn — named  a  senior 
editor  in  charge  of  Newsweek’s  business 
section,  effective  April  15.  Kilborn, 
worked  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Business  Week  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  His  most  recent  position  at  the 
Times  has  been  as  an  economics  and 
general  assignment  correspondent  in 
London  since  January,  1975.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1974  as  a  Wall  Street  report¬ 
er  and  later  served  as  corporate  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter. 
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THE  K&B  EXPRESS 
Theflexible  offset  press 
to  meet  any  requirement 
in  the  45P00  to100,000 
circulation  range! 

f 


The  Express  ...  so  flexible  it  can  be  tailored  to  just  about  any  r 
quirement  in  the  medium  newspaper  circulation  range.  It  has 
been  superbly  designed  to  save  you  time,  money  and  space. 
Take  a  look  at  its  standard  features! 


O  Remote  control  panel 

□  Dust  extraction 

□  Noise  abatement 

□  Side  &  Circumferential  register 

□  Section  Stitchers 


□  Choice  of  three  folders 

□  Motorized  web  threading 

□  Variable  speed  infeed 

□  Self  monitoring  lubrication 


□  Individual  plate  register 

□  50 MM  wide  bearers 

□  Blanket  to  blanket  operation 

□  Infinitely  variable  ink  drums 

□  Hydraulic  drag  rollers 


PLUS  many  options  that  permit  you  to  tailor  Express  to  your  plant. 

An  acquisition  of  a  K&B  press  helps  support  a  graphic  arts  student.  Inquire  about  our  scholarship  assistance  program. 

KOENIG  BAUER.-U3M.  INO. 

An  affiliate  of  Media  General  301  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  23219  Phone  (804)  649-7681 

Service  personnel  located  in  strategic  US  areas. 

IN  CANADA:  KAB  CANADA,  LTD.,  168  BROOKBANKS  DRIVE,  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  M3A  2TS  (416)  445-7412 


HDBBT! 

Compntype^ 
FREE  VDT  oUer 
endsHareh25! 


That’s  right!  Our $3,000  CompuEdit  Video  Dis¬ 
play  Terminal  is  yours  absolutely  FREE,  when 
you  order  a  Spare  Parts  Kit  and  Paper  Tape 
Punch  with  cable.  The  total  package  is  priced 
at  $7,020— and  it’s  all  yours  for  only  $4,025. 
BUT  OFFER  ENDS  MARCH  25! 


P 

With  these  basic  components,  you  have  a  com¬ 
plete  input  and  editing  system  that  fits  both 
your  editorial  and  classified  requirements.  But 
hurry!  This  unique  offer  is  ending.  So  contact 
us  right  away— and  get  your  FREE  terminal 
while  the  getting  is  good.^ — v. 


REMEMBER:  OFFER  DEFINITELY  ENDS  MARCH  25! 


COMPUTYPE,  INC.  a  subsidiary  of  Harris  corporation  so  enterprise  drive  ann  arbor,  Michigan  48io3  313/994  4136 
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Equipment _ 

Laser  plate  exposure  systems 


By  S.  Thomas  Dunn,  Ph.D 

Laser  plate  exposure  systems  came  of 
age  with  the  ANPA/RI  1976  Conference, 
where  several  manufacturers  were  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  systems  to  expose  printing 
plates  with  a  laser.  Fundamentally,  a 
laser  plate  exposure  system  offers  the 
newspaper  industry  a  new  prepress  tool, 
to: 

•  speed-up  production 

•  reduce  material  and  labor  costs 

•  the  future  ability  to  output  from  a 
computer  to  plate. 

Basically,  laser  plate  exposure  sys¬ 
tems  allow  the  newspaper  to  go  directly 
from  a  camera-ready  pasteup  to  an  ex¬ 
posed  printing  plate,  thereby  eliminating 
the  page  negative  and  its  associated 
costs.  The  approach  of  the  various 
manufacturers  are  different  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  require  the  potential  newspaper 
users  to  develop  selection  criteria  to  op¬ 
timize  their  savings  in  their  own  specific 
operation. 

The  elimination  of  the  page  negative 
and  the  operations  associated  with  pro¬ 
cessing  the  negative,  reduces  both  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor  costs  in  the  prepress  area. 

The  combined  savings  of  laser  plate 
exposure  systems  in  newspapers  with 
over  10,000  circulation,  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  range  from  $15,000  per  year  to 
over  $300,000  per  year.  At  the  same  time 
that  a  laser  plate  exposure  system  re¬ 
duces  costs,  it  can  easily  improve  the 
“starter”  page  time  of  7  to  20  minutes  to 
less  than  3  minutes.  Generally  speaking, 
any  newspaper  that  is  purchasing  25,000 
or  more  full  page  negatives  per  year  may 
well  be  justified  in  considering  the 
purchase  of  one  of  the  many  commercial 
versions  of  laser  plate  exposure  systems. 
Table  1  is  a  convenient  format  for  a  quick 
look  at  the  potential  cost  Justification. 

Sequel  to  phototypesetting 

Thus,  at  this  time,  we  can  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  logical  sequel  to  the  photo¬ 
typesetting  evolution.  Over  the  coming 
years,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  laser 
scanning  systems  will  begin  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  penetrate  the  prepress  area  of 
newspaper  production.  A  further,  but 
more  distant,  application  of  laser  plate 
exposure  systems,  is  the  use  of  these 
systems  to  allow  computer  pagination 
systems  to  image  full  page  data  directly 
from  computer  to  printing  plate.  But 
even  without  pagination  systems,  the 
laser  plate  exposure  systems  will  have 
profound  effects  on  the  prepress  area  of 
newspaper  production. 

Dunn  is  president  of  Dunn  Technology 
Inc.,  of  Newport  Beach,  California. 
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Further,  any  newspaper  currently 
using  or  planning  to  use  facsimile  to  a 
satellite  printing  plant,  should  investigate 
the  available  laser  exposure  systems  to 
determine  the  most  cost-effective  ap¬ 
proach  for  its  operation. 

Although  ANPA/RI  ’75  was  the  first 
show  where  full  newspaper  page  size 
laser  plate  exposure  systems  were  dem¬ 
onstrated  (EOCOM  and  Laser  Graphic 
Systems),  the  technology  and  product 
development  has  been  evolving  since 
1970.  Thus,  there  are  some  seven  years 
of  experience  and  development  of  the 
technology  that  has  allowed  five  manu¬ 
facturers  to  construct  systems  sufficient 
for  production  of  newspaper  printing 
plates. 


Historically,  three  companies  were 
known  to  be  developing  laser  exposure 
system  technology  during  the  early 
1970’s:  Perkin  Elmer  Corporation;  Image 
Information,  Inc.,  and  EOCOM  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Perkin  Elmer  Corporation  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  during  the  late  60’s  and 
early  70’s  developed  and  patented  unique 
laser  exposure  systems  for  both  offset 
and  relief  plates.  This  project  was  sold 
to  LogEtronics  in  1974  and  forms  the 
basis  for  their  LogEScan  product. 

Laser  scan  technology 

At  the  same  time.  Image  Information, 
Inc.,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  (cur¬ 
rently  a  subsidiary  of  Muirhead,  Inc.) 
was  developing  a  prototype  laser  scan 
system  for  the  venture  that  turned  into 
Laser  Graphic  Systems.  Image  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  laser  exposure  system  at 
ANPA/RI  '75.  Their  system  is  primarily 
designed  for  facsimile  operations. 


Also  during  the  early  70’s  a  California 
company,  EOCOM  Corporation,  began 
development  of  laser  scan  technology. 
The  company  first  demonstrated  its 
LASERITE  product  at  Print  '74  as  an 
offset  plate  exposure  system.  It  then  dem¬ 
onstrated,  in  conjunction  with  Western 
Litho  Plate  and  Supply  Company,  a 
fully-automated  offset  platemaking 'sys¬ 
tem  at  ANPA/RI  ’75  and  followed  this 
with  a  live  newspaper  production  dem¬ 
onstration  at  ANPA/RI  ’76  {Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal). 

Dow  Jones  became  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  laser  plate  exposure  systems 
in  the  early  1970’s  and  almost  purchased 
prototype  systems  at  that  time.  After 
further  study,  they  purchased  a  system 
from  Dest  Data  in  mid- 1974  and  first  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  system  at  ANPA/RI  ’76 
with  a  live  space  satellite  transmission 
from  Chicopee,  Massachusetts  to  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  Center  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

At  the  present  time,  laser  plate  expo¬ 
sure  systems  are  developing  into  mature 
products  for  newspaper  production.  Re¬ 


cently  EOCOM  received  an  order  from 
Haddon  Craftsman,  the  first  commercial 
printer  to  commit  to  laser  exposure  sys¬ 
tems. 

LogEtronics  has  a  field  test  site  for 
LogEScan  in  operation  and  plans  for 
further  installations  during  the  first  half 
of  1977. 

Image  Information,  Inc.,  is  currently 
investigating  potential  field  test  sites. 

Dow  Jones/Dest  Data  plan  to  begin 
field  testing  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
facilities  in  the  near  future. 

Laser  Graphic  Systems  constructed 
six  complete  systems  for  use  by  letter- 
press  newspapers.  The  Laser  Graphic 
Systems  effort  was  a  joint  venture  with 
Gannett  Newspapers.  The  primary  effort 
of  the  venture  was  a  laser  processed  pro¬ 
prietary  relief  plate. 

Now  the  scanner  part  of  the  Laser 
Graphic  system  is  being  used  to  expose 
DiLitho  plates  at  the  Commercial  News, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Labor  Savings 

Typically  20  -  30%  of  Current 
Camera/Plate  Area  Manning 

Labor  Fringes 

Annual  No.  of  Negatives 

Cost  of  Negatives 
(including  chemistry) 

Net  of  silver  recovery 

Total  Savings 

— - 

Closing  Rate  Requirements 

To  determine  number  of  laser  sys- 
terns  required  to  make  all  the 
plates  required  at  closing  rate 

No.  of  DPE  Systems 
Required 

Plate  throughput  varies  from  30 
to  80  plates/hour 

Investment  Required 

Pricing  is  in  the  range  of 
$90,000  to  $150,000 

Table  1:  Typical  Economic  Data  Used  to  Justify 
Laser  Plate  Exposure  Systems 
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Zone  suburban  editions 
foliow  automation  move 


The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  a  56,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper,  has  been  serving 
northern  Middlesex  county  for  99  years. 
Last  January  31,  the  newspaper  started 
to  publish  four  zoned  editions  daily  to 
improve  suburban  coverage. 

The  Suburban  West,  Suburban  North, 
Suburban  South  and  City  editions  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  more  space  for  news  of 
these  zones.  The  suburban  editions  carry 
news  of  Lowell,  and  the  City  edition  has 


reader.  Classified  information  (ad  and 
billing)  is  input  into  the  system  via  scan¬ 
ner  prepared  copy;  however,  one  VDT 
(ECRM  Autoterm)  is  located  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  area  for  verification,  corrections  or 
direct  input  of  copy.  There  is  a  second 
VDT  located  in  the  composing  room  for 
correction  of  copy  from  the  Centronics 
line  printer. 

The  classified  department  which  aver¬ 
ages  5  pages  daily,  has  a  system  design 


UPI’s  Unistox  service  directly  into  the 
system.  Future  plans  are  to  receive  syn¬ 
dicated  copy  via  highspeed  wire. 

The  system  employs  16  VDTs  with 
seven  terminals  dedicated  to  editing,  in¬ 
cluding  wire  service  copy  and  scanner 
copy  from  syndicates.  Reporters  use 
eight  VDTs  on  a  2: 1  ratio  and  one  termi¬ 
nal  is  located  in  the  composing  room  and 
serves  as  a  traffic  control  device  sending 
material  on-line  to  Pacesetters  according 
to  page  and  edition  requirements. 

Software  package 

The  software  package  will  shortly  in¬ 
clude  H&J  and  topic  flagging.  Head  fit 
and  body  count  capabilities  are  part  of 


news  of  all  the  suburban  communities 
contiguous  to  Lowell. 

Two  parallel  production  developments 
aided  the  newspaper  in  adopting  this 
suburban  marketing  approach. 

In  October  of  last  year  9  Hoe  Colorma- 
tic  press  units  were  converted  in  seven 
days  to  the  Harris  Web  Press  division’s 
DiLitho  System. 

Second  innovation 

The  units  were  copperized  on-site  by 
Harris  and  the  paper  trained  the  press 
crews  in  DiLitho  production  techniques. 
About  5,000  tons  of  28  pound  newsprint 
are  consumed  annually  and  letterpress 
black  and  Huber  Litho  color  inks  have 
been  run  since  the  changeover.  Western 
and  Advance  plates  are  used. 

The  second  major  production  innova¬ 
tion  was  the  installation  of  an  ECRM 
7200  electronic  copy  processing  system 
for  the  classified  department  and  an 
ECRM  7600  text  editing  and  wire  service 
newsroom  system. 

Hardware  for  classified  was  delivered 
in  August  of  1976  and  the  system  went  on 
edition  in  September.  The  7200  system 
incorporates  three  software  packages: 
Auto  Class  II;  Auto  Comp  72  and 
Formscan  II.  Billing  information  is  cap¬ 
tured  on  a  DEC  floppy  disk  on  the  first 
pass  through  the  on-line  5300  Autoreader 
(CXTR)  unit. 

Billing  information  on  the  floppy  disk 
is  then  entered  into  the  IBM  System  III 
business  computer  via  the  floppy  disk 
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that  stores  3,000  ads  (line)  with  room  for 
growth.  About  300  new  ads  are  put  into 
the  system  daily.  The  classified  system  is 
on-line  to  a  Pacesetter  Mark  III. 


Hardware  configuration  includes  a 
DEC  11/05  controller;  2  RKO  5J  disks 
and  drives  with  5  megabyte  capacity; 
ASR  33  system  console;  Facit  tape 
punch;  line  printer;  and  Decitek  tape 
reader. 

Backup  options  include  in-plant  pro¬ 
duced  perforated  tape  in  case  of  scanner 
failure;  tape  output  from  OCR  through  a 
punch  should  there  be  a  system  failure 
and  tape  output  from  system  to  punch 
should  an  interface  fail. 

The  newsroom  received  hardware  in 
September  of  last  year  and  installation 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  October. 
The  wire  service  portion  of  the  system 
went  on  edition  in  November  and  the 
total  system  was  completed  in  February 
of  this  year. 

The  7600  electronic  copy  processing 
system  is  basically  an  overlay  of  the 
former  copy  flow  system.  Remote 
bureaus  have  installed  Teleram  P-1800 
terminals  which  are  tied  into  the  system 
via  dial-up  voice  grade  lines.  The  units 
are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Middlesex  County  and  two  local 
bureaus. 

At  present  the  system  receives  on-line 
AP  DataStream  (one  line);  4  lines  of  UPI 
DataNews  and  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  The  paper  is  receiving 


the  package  now. 

Edited  material  is  stored  in  the  “com¬ 
pose”  file  according  to  the  scheduled 
edition.  There  is  an  “urgent”  file  that 


supersedes  all  files  and  the  system  design 
includes  an  “advance  and  Sunday”  file. 
These  files  permit  flexibility  for  the 
newsroom  in  handling  copy  for  the  zoned 
and  city  editions. 

The  newsroom  staff  is  putting  almost 
all  copy  through  the  7600  system  and  has 
found  that  editing  takes  longer  but  copy 
changes  are  easier,  resulting  in  cleaner 
copy  in  the  paper. 

Citizen  editions 

Newsroom  hardware  includes  2  DEC 
11/05  controllers;  4  RKO  5J  drives  and 
disks  with  a  10  megabyte  capacity;  2 
ASR  33  system  consoles;  punch  and  line 
printer;  2  on-line  interfaces  to  Pacesetter 
Mark  Ills  and  a  5300  Autoreader  (OCR). 

One  of  the  1 1/05  controllers  serves  as  a 
back-up  for  the  wire  service  controller 
and  the  7200  classified  system.  Both 
scanners  are  presently  interactive  to 
classified  and  editorial  systems. 

The  Sun  has  just  started  two  additional 
editions  called  Middlesex  Citizen  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  52,000  and  copy 
from  the  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  zoned  editions  is  recycled  through 
the  system.  If  the  copy  is  pertinent  it  is 
used  in  the  controlled  Citizen  editions. 
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Cut  film  and  paper  processing  time  feature  automatic  replenishment  of 
to  less  than  3  minutes.  Get  consist-  developer  and  fix. 
ent,  accurate  developing,  fixing  and  Chemco  Powermatic  Rapid 
drying  with  Chemco  PowerMatic  Access  Systems  include  films, 

T-65  rapid  access  processors :  stand-  papers  and  chemicals  to  insure 
ard  model  for  film  and  photographic  superior  performance.  Ask  your 
papers  to  25"  wide;  phototypesetting  Chemcoman  for  full  details  or  a 
m(^el  for  daylight  developing  of  demonstration  of  these  compact, 
resin  coated  papers  and  film  in  cas-  economical  systems.  Or  use  the 


settes,  with  two  llVi"  loading  sta¬ 
tions  that  operate  independently  or 
simultaneously. 


coupon. 

Chemco 


Dry-to-dry  finishing  time  for  the 

standard  T-65  is  2  minutes,  50  sec-  *  A 


onds;  for  the  phototypesetting  Dxy*to*dry  rapid  access 

model  2  minutes,  15  seconds.  Both  processing  in  less  than  3  «*i**«*^ 


Phototype  in  2  minutes,  15  seconds. 


Film  and  paper  in  2  minutes,  50  seconds. 


Vtv'^  _ 


Chemco 


pholopioductsco. 

Division  of  Ftawers  Chemco  Inc. 
Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  MY  T1542 
Telephorte  0516)676-4000 
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Engraving  department 
emphasizes  quality 

With  complete  conversion  to  photo-  and-white  work.  The  Journal  and  Sen- 
composition  on  April  26  of  this  year,  tinel  run  between  750  and  800  run-of- 
high-quality  standards  and  the  latest  press  (ROP)  color  jobs  per  year.  Of  the 
equipment  in  the  engraving  department  approximately  20  million  square  inches 
became  even  more  important  to  opera-  processed  through  their  engraving  de- 
tions  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil-  partment  in  1975,  about  20  percent  was 
waukee  Sentinel.  color  work. 

Conversion  to  photocomposition  for  Care  is  taken  at  each  step  of  the  way 
news  sections,  begun  in  1973,  is  now  with  copy,  photos  and  artwork  to  ensure 
complete,  with  editorial  and  advertising  that  submitted  material  will  reproduce 
material  for  editions  of  the  morning  Mil-  well  on  the  newspaper  letterpress  sys- 
waukee  Sentinel  and  the  afternoon  and  tern. 

Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal  channeled  To  achieve  consistency.  Newspapers, 
through  the  engraving  department.  Ad-  Inc.  has  provided  the  photoengraving 
vertising  material  has  been  handled  by  staff  of  six  supervisors  and  36  engravers 
photocomposition  for  several  years,  with  the  latest  processing  equipment. 
Work  is  handled  by  APS-4  phototype-  Two  Marathon  cameras  are  equipped 
setters  and  a  General  Automation  1830  with  GAM-3  light  integration  controls, 
computer  system.  For  this  segment  of  The  color  camera,  a  Chemco  Olympia,  is 
the  operation,  Kodak  phototypesetting  similarly  equipped.  Page-negatives  are 
RC  paper  is  used.  made  with  a  high  degree  of  consistency 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  The  through  the  use  of  an  automated  Chemco 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sen-  Newspager  camera, 
tinel,  is  a  division  of  The  Journal  Com-  „  , 

pany.  The  Journal  Company  has  Color  enlarger 

pioneered  many  advances  in  newspaper  An  engraver  needs  only  to  lay  the 
production  processes,  particularly  in  the  artwork  on  the  copyboard  and  press  a 
area  of  color  reproduction.  button.  Kodalith  MP  line  film  is  fed  au- 

In  addition  to  a  large  volume  of  black-  tomatically  to  the  camera,  exposed  and 
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relayed  to  a  Versamat  film  processor, 
model  317.  The  camera  can  be  operated 
at  a  top  rate  of  about  50  page-negatives 
an  hour. 

In  1974,  Newspapers,  Inc.  was  among 
the  first  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  country  to  install  a  Carlson 
director  VII  color  enlarger,  a  com¬ 
puterized  direct-screen  camera. 

The  Carlson  director  enlarger  makes 
precision  separations  through  a  contact 
screen  of  a  full-color  transparency  into 
its  three  process  negatives.  Through  a 
series  of  sophisticated  computer  con¬ 
trols,  uniform  quality  is  maintained  and 
color  balance  tailored  to  the  letterpress 
reproduction  limitations  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  piece  of  color  material. 

“The  integration  of  the  enlarger  proc¬ 
ess  into  ROP  color  production  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
contemporary  quality  and  efficiency 
standards,”  according  to  Robert  A. 
Kahlor,  a  Journal  Company  vice- 
president  and  production  manager  for 
Newspapers,  Inc.  “The  three-color 
bromide  process  it  replaced  held  us  in 
good  stead  for  many  years,  but  it  was 
time  for  a  change.” 

Kodak  pan  masking  film  4570  and 
Kodalith  MP  pan  film  2558  (Estar  base) 
are  used  on  the  Carlson  and  machine- 
processed  in  a  Kodalith  film  processor, 
model  324,  at  a  speed  which  takes  the 
film,  dry-to-dry,  through  the  processor  in 
five  minutes. 

Quality  control 

Strict  quality  control  measures  have 
also  had  side  benefits.  By  standardizing 
methods,  we  have  helped  speed  up  the 
work.  The  Newspaper  camera,  the 
Carlson  enlarger  and  the  Versamat  317 
processor  have  made  us  not  only  consis¬ 
tent,  but  faster,”  says  James  Bellow, 
engraving  department  general  foreman. 

Since  April  1973,  a  quality  control 
committee  has  worked  to  monitor  and 
improve  black-and-white  and  color  re¬ 
production  at  The  Journal  and  Sentinel 
and  to  suggest  new  methods  for  achiev¬ 
ing  better  quality. 

The  committee,  formed  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Robert  Kahlor,  includes  represen¬ 
tatives  from  engraving,  pressroom,  art, 
composing,  photo,  stereotype  and  dis¬ 
patch  departments. 

“All  departments  must  work  to¬ 
gether,”  comments  Gil  Salm,  day  en¬ 
graving  department  foreman  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairman.  “To  the  extent  that 
those  of  us  in  the  various  departments 
understand  the  needs  and  limitations  of 
other  departments,  all  our  jobs  will  be 
easier.  We've  even  gone  to  other  de¬ 
partments  to  observe  how  they  work.” 

The  quality  control  committee  meets 
every  other  week  to  examine  finished 
color  jobs,  to  critique  printing  and 
examine  the  overall  reproduction  quality 
of  the  two  papers. 
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•  This 

entire  new  facility 
stands  behind 
your  mailroom. 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Our  new  ultra  modern  facility  in 
Bristol,  Pa.  includes  large  engineer¬ 
ing  and  assembly  areas,  a  machine 
shop,  electrical  shop,  sheet  metal  shop  and  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  parts  for  FERAG  Mailroom 
Equipment. 


commitment  to  back  up  its  grow¬ 
ing  sales -in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
markets. 


No  other  mailroom  equipment  compares  with 
FERAG  in  speed,  efficiency,  durability  and  economy 
. . .  conveyors,  counter  stackers,  totalizing  systems, 
diverters,  programming  units ...  in  fact,  everything  to 
fill  the  mailroom  needs  of  small  circulation  weeklies 
to  giant  metropolitan  dailies,  tabloid  or  broadsheet. 


Long  known  for  the  finest  mailroom  equipment  in 
the  world  and  as  the  leading  supplier  of  mailrooms 
throughout  Europe,  FERAG  has  now  made  a  total 


A  $2,225,000  building  permit  has  been  issued  to  Davidson  and  Jones  Con¬ 
struction  Company  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for  construction  of  Fayetteville  Publishing 
Company's  new  building  at  the  intersection  of  Camden  Road  and  Whitfield 
Road.  The  100,000-square  foot  building,  designed  and  engineered  by  Denver 
Design  Associates  of  Denver,  Colorado,  will  house  the  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  two  newspapers,  the  Fayetteville  Observer  and  Fayetteville  Times.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ramon  Yarborough  said  construction  would  begin  in  March,  with  comple¬ 
tion  to  require  about  10  months. 


Hi-speed  printer 
uses  electro-S  paper 

A  new  rotary  printer  with  a  2,200 
characters  per  second  printing  rate  and 
designed  with  only  nine  basic  moving 
parts  has  been  announced  by  SCI  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

The  printer  has  a  drive  unit  life  of  8 
billion  characters  with  a  replaceable 
print  head  which  has  a  specified  life  in 
excess  of  25  million  characters. 

The  series  1 100  rotary  printer  uses  a 
200  foot  roll,  4  inch  wide  Nicolet  Paper, 
type  ESP-20  or  equivalent.  The  elec¬ 
trosensitive  paper  is  priced  in  quantities 
at  one  cent  per  linear  foot. 

The  unit  can  be  mounted  within  a  VDT 
terminal  and  has  application  in  many 
teleprinter  areas.  The  printer  can  also  be 
used  in  mobile  units. 


PRINTING  HEAD  contains  three  sets 
of  writing  styli.  When  voltage  pulses 
are  applied,  they  produce  three  col¬ 
umns  of  characters  each  revolution. 

Other  general  specifications  are; 
weight,  three  pounds;  characters  per  line 
are  unlimited,  typically  40,  80  or  132; 
number  of  lines,  24  maximum;  character 
set,  ASCII  64  character  set  (%  character 
set  optional);  speeds,  rotor- 1,800  RPM, 
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paper,  10  inches  per  second  and  stylus, 
350  inches  per  second;  power,  5  watts 
standby  with  55  watts  printing;  inter¬ 
faces,  standard  parallel  and  serial  inter¬ 
faces  available,  with  custom  interfaces 
available  in  120  days. 

OEM  price  from  $300  with  a  basic  ver¬ 
sion  up  to  $995  to  an  end  user  for  a  stand 
alone  unit  including  interface  elec¬ 
tronics. 


Post  will  convert  news, 
editorial  to  cold  type 

The  Washington  Post  is  planning  to 
convert  all  news  and  editorial  production 
to  cold  type  by  the  first  quarter  of  1979. 

Preliminary  specifications  and  a  news¬ 
room  operations  analysis  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  10  vendors  last  week.  Presenta¬ 
tions  will  begin  Feb.  28,  1978., 

More  detailed  specifications  and  a  re¬ 
quest  for  proposals  will  be  distributed  in 
mid-summer.  Initial  installation  of  the 
system  is  to  begin  in  October,  1978,  and 
full  conversion  is  scheduled  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1979. 

The  10  vendors  that  have  received 
specifications  are  Atex,  Composition 
Systems  Inc.  (CSl),  Data  General,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  (DEC),  Harris, 
Hendrix,  Mergenthaler,  Raytheon,  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Corp.  (SDC),  and 
Tal-Star. 

John  M.  Lemmon,  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  is  director  of  the  conversion 
project.  Also  on  the  project  group  are 
Kenneth  Weiss,  Martie  Zad,  Rich  Martin 
and  Robert  Webb  of  the  News  Depart¬ 
ment;  John  Waits  and  Andrew  Hentman 
from  Production  and  Charles  Miller  from 
Data  Processing. 

The  Post  has  produced  all  advance 
sections  and  the  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages  in  cold  type  since  March,  1976, 
using  a  pilot  Harris  system. 


Journal  links  NJ  plant 
to  satellite  network 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Eastern  Edi¬ 
tion  was  transmitted  this  week  from  the 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  publishing  plant  to 
another  printing  facility  in  South 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  via  a  communications 
satellite. 

The  Journal  uses  the  Westar  I  satellite 
of  Western  Union  to  beam  pages  from 
Chicopee  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  has  now 
put  into  daily  operation  a  ground  station 
in  N.J.  that  links  the  facility  to  the  satel¬ 
lite  network. 

Pictures  of  the  Eastern  Edition,  pre¬ 
pared  in  Chicppee,  were  previously 
transmitted  over  11  microwave  relay 
towers  covering  the  160  air  miles  be¬ 
tween  Chicopee  and  South  Brunswick. 

The  relay  using  the  satellite  takes  only 
a  third  of  a  second  extra  per  page  but  the 
communication  cost  is  considerably  less, 
according  to  a  company  spokesman. 

The  Journal  plans  to  use  a  satellite 
transmission  network  to  transmit  pages 
prepared  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  to  River¬ 
side,  Calif.,  Denver  and  Federal  Way, 
Washington. 

• 

Spadt  to  head  paper 
sales  for  Hearst 

Carl  R.  Spadt  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Arthur  Schroeder  Paper 
Company,  the  New  York  City  based 
sales  organization  of  the  Hearst  Corpora- 
tion’s  Pejepscot  Paper  Division, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

Spadt,  with  25  years  experience  in  the 
paper  industry,  has  held  key  sales  execu¬ 
tive  positions,  most  recently  as  president 
of  the  Garfield  Paper  Company  with 
which  he  was  associated  from  1971  until 
he  joined  Hearst. 

For  the  previous  7  years,  he  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Pacific  printing  paper  division,  and 
from  1952  until  1%3  was  the  Gould  Paper 
Company’s  general  sales  manager. 


Named  picture  editor 

Sandra  Eisert  has  joined  the 
Washington  Post’s  photographic  de¬ 
partment  as  picture  editor.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  appointment  was 
made  today  by  Matthew  Lewis,  assistant 
managing  editor/photographic. 

Eisert  was  a  picture  editor  at  the  White 
House  from  1974  to  early  1977.  She  held 
the  same  position  at  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  from  1970  to  1974. 

In  1974  Eisert  was  named  Picture 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 
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to  the  RaYComp-lOO, 
our  bifigest  compeution 

looks  uSe  nothing  at  all 


The  Raycomp-100’“  ad  composition  terminal.  The  competition’s  ad  composition  terminal. 


As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  big  advantage  over  the 
competition.  Our  screen  is  a  giant  200  square  inches. 
TJieirs.only  71.  So  while  you  can  fit  a  full  tabloid  page- 

actual  size— on  ours,  you  can 
only  fit  a  magazine 
size  page 
on  theirs. 

The  unique  Graphic  Digitizer  \a/p  »  Iqd 

Pen.  Think  of  it  as  a  magic  wand.  c  aiau 

rwe  a  unique 

feature  called  a  Graphic  Digitizer  Pen.  Used  with  a  special 
tablet,  an  operator  can  instantly  position  copy  with  unparal¬ 
leled  accuracy.  And  flow  copy  around  artwork 
by  simply  tracing  the  outline. 

In  fact,  the  Raycomp-100 
is  so  loaded  with  time-saving 
features,  you  can  expect  your 
operator  to  compose. 

One  operator  at  a 
singie  Raycomp-100 
station  can  do  the  work 
of  severe  i  people  in  iess 
than  haif  the  time 
it  used  to  take. 

W  The  easy-to-use 
Raycomp-100  has  a 
payback  time  of  iess 
than  a  year. 


lay  out,  edit,  correct,  and  review  up  to  a  full  page  of  ads  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  via  conventional  methods. 

And  a  lot  faster  than  the  competition’s  method. 

Naturally,  a  system  as  efficient  and  productive  as  this 
one  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  let’s  face  it.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.  And  besides,  the  Raycomp-100  usually  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year— much  less  time  than  competitive  systems. 

The  extraordinary  Raycomp-100.  If  you’re  interested, 
send  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  literature. 


Besides  a  Raycomp-100  brochure, 

□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  liketoattend  a  regional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company 
Address  _ 


Title 


Zip 


EP-3 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 


Laser 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Danville,  Illinois  (a  Gannett  newspaper). 

It  is  anticipated  that  Gannett  will  use 
these  systems  for  other  DiLitho  opera¬ 
tions  and  it  may  be  possible  in  the  future 
that  Gannett  will  offer  the  laser  scan  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  product.  When  used  for  Di¬ 
Litho,  it  is  similar  in  design  concepts  to 
the  EOCOM  System. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  laser  plate  exposure  systems  have 
taken  different  design  approaches  to 
their  product.  The  differences  in  design 
approaches  can  significantly  effect  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  their  products  in 
specific  newspaper  environments. 

All  laser  exposure  systems  use  the 
HeNe  laser  to  “read”  the  pasteup.  This 
is  the  same  laser  as  used  in  several  OCR 
systems.  A  small  (.001  to  .003  inch)  spot 
from  the  HeNe  laser  scans  across  the 
pasteup  line-by-line.  The  reflected  light 
from  the  pasteup  is  measured  by  photo¬ 
cells  and  the  amount  of  reflected  light  is 
used  by  the  electronics  to  determine 
black  and  white  areas  on  the  pasteup. 
The  black  and  white  information  is  used 
by  the  electronics  to  modulate  (turn  on 
and  off)  the  write  laser  which  is  exposing 
the  plate.  By  this  method,  the  image  is 
transferred  dot-by-dot  from  the  pasteup 
to  an  exposed  printing  plate.  Typical  ex¬ 
posure  times  are  one  to  two  minutes. 

Probably  the  most  significant  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  available  laser  exposure 
systems  is  in  the  choice  of  exposure 
(write)  lasers.  The  approaches  of  the  four 
suppliers  fall  into  three  basic  categories; 

•  ultraviolet  (UV)  lasers 

•  visible  (VIS)  lasers 

•  near  infrared  (NIR)  lasers. 

The  argon  gas  discharge  laser  is  used 
for  the  UV  and  VIS  laser  exposure  of 
printing  plates,  while  a  solid  state  YAG 
laser  is  used  for  the  NIR.  The  reason  for 
this  wide  range  of  writing  lasers  is  that 
the  industry  has  not  yet  settled  on  an 
optimum  laser  plate  combination.  This 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  optimum  laser  and 
plate  combination  is  caused  by  two  fac¬ 
tors.  First,  the  renewed  effort  to  con¬ 
serve  energy  and  the  increasing  cost  of 
electricity  have  brought  to  focus  the 
power  consumption  of  laser  exposure 
systems.  The  typical  power  consumption 
of  these  systems  range  from  more  than 
30kw  for  UV  systems  to  6  to  8kw  for 
NIR  systems  to  less  than  5kw  for  some 
VIS  Systems. 

On  the  other  hand  the  printing  plates 
that  can  be  exposed  by  lasers  have  just 
the  opposite  trends  with  the  electrostatic 
plates  and  the  new  Kodak  photopolymer 
for  visible  exposure  being  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  UV  offset  plates  being  least 
expensive  and  the  LogEtronics  NIR 
process  lying  in  the  middle.  At  this  time 
the  EOCOM  UV  and  LogEtronics  Sys¬ 
tem  can  be  considered  most  cost- 
effective. 


ULTRAVIOLET 


EOCOM 

Dow  Jones/Dest  Data 
III 


VISIBLE  -  VIS 


LogEtronics 


NEAR  INFRARED  •  NIR 


Argon  Visible 
VIS  -  10  milliwatts 
to  14  watts 
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Figure  2:  Lasers  Used  in  Laser  Plate  Exposure  Systems 


However,  much  work  is  being  done  by 
the  plate  manufacturers  to  provide  cost 
competitive  plates  that  can  be  exposed 
by  the  VIS  lines  of  the  Argon  laser. 
When  will  this  occur?  At  this  time  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  when  or  whether  visi¬ 
ble  plates  will  become  cost  competitive. 
But  EOCOM  has  hedged  its  bet  on  UV 
plates  by  designing  a  system  that  is  read¬ 
ily  convertible  to  visible  operation, 
should  a  visible  plate  become  an 
economic  reality.  LogEtronics  also 
states  they  are  prepared  to  change  to  vis¬ 
ible,  if  the  justification  warrants  the 
change. 

The  EOCOM  laser  plate  exposure  sys¬ 
tem  has  primarily  been  designed  for  the 
direct  exposure  of  metal  relief,  offset  and 
DiLitho  plates.  EOCOM  also  offers  low 
cost  systems  for  the  exposure  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  other  photographically  sensi¬ 
tive  media.  The  LogEtronics  concept  is 
unique  in  that  the  LogEScan  uses  a 
Lasermask.  The  offset  printing  plate  for 
the  LogEScan  System  is  made  by  trans¬ 
ferring  an  oleophilic  material  from  a  plas¬ 
tic  carrier  sheet  (Lasermask)  to  the  bare 
aluminum  substrate.  The  Lasermask  is 
placed  over  the  aluminum  substrate  and 
the  laser  is  scanned  (as  previously  de¬ 
scribed)  over  the  combination.  When  the 
laser  is  “on”  a  black  substance  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Lasermask  to  the 
aluminum.  After  the  full  scan,  the  pro¬ 
cess  results  in  two  products:  the  offset 
printing  plate  and  the  Lasermask.  The 
offset  plate  is  then  fused  in  an  oven  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  Lasermask 
can  be  used  as  a  “negative”  for  sub¬ 
sequent  conventional  exposure  of 
multi-off  offset  plates  and  is  used  as 
press  back-up  for  the  page. 

Further,  the  Lasermask  can  be  used  to 
conventionally  expose  such  plates  as 
photopolymer  relief  plates  and  standard 
Dow  magnesium  plates. 

In  summary,  laser  plate  exposure  sys¬ 
tems  are  beginning  to  penetrate  the  pre¬ 
press  area  of  newspapers.  They  appear 
to  be  living  up  to  earlier  promises. 


Laser  Glossary 

Laser:  High  powered  light  source 
whose  coherent  light  is  collimated  in  a 
very  narrow  beam.  They  are  generally  of 
two  types:  gas  discharge  and  solid  state. 

Line  Scan:  Process  by  which  an  image 
is  read  (written)  line  by  line.  Typical  line 
spacings  are  between  600  lines  per  inch 
and  1200  lines  per  inch. 

Raster  Scan:  A  modification  of  the  line 
scan  to  produce  a  simultaneous  horizon¬ 
tal  line  scan  and  a  partial  vertical  scan, 
where  the  vertical  height  of  the  raster 
scan  is  typically  Vi  inch  to  1  inch. 

Modulator:  An  optical  device  that  turns 
the  writing  laser  “on  and  off.” 

Extinction  Ratio:  The  ratio  of  the 
energy  on  the  writing  platen  when  the 
write  laser  is  on  to  when  the  write  laser  is 
off. 

Read  Laser:  Generally  a  helium-neon 
(HeNe)  gas  discharge  laser  which  is  used 
to  illuminate  the  copy  so  that  black  and 
white  areas  can  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  reflected  light  from  the 
copy. 

Flatbed  Scanner:  The  method  of  laser 
scanning  where  the  copy  platen  and  plate 
platen  are  flat. 

Internal  Drum  Scanner:  The  method  of 
laser  scanning  where  the  copy  platen  and 
plate  platen  are  on  the  inside  surface  of  a 
drum.  The  scanning  is  accomplished  by 
spinning  the  optics  at  the  center  of  the 
drum,  (i.e.,  LogEtronics). 

Lasermask:  A  material,  which  when 
imaged  with  a  laser  will  have  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  standard  silver/halide  nega¬ 
tive  but  be  tower  in  cost  to  use. 

Galvanometer  Scanner:  An  oscillating 
mirror  driven  by  a  moving  iron  gal¬ 
vanometer  used  to  provide  the  line  scan 
in  some  flat  bed  scanners. 

Resonant  Scanner:  An  advanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  galvanometer  scanner  that 
oscillates  the  mirror  at  the  self-resonant 
frequency  of  the  scan  mechanism.  These 
are  used  for  high  scan  rate  applications 
of  the  galvanometer. 
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Dataphone  digital  rate 
increased  20% 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  filed  revised,  interim 
rates  for  its  interstate  DATAPHONE 
Digital  Service  last  week.  The  new  rates 
will  increase  charges  by  an  average  of 
about  20  per  cent  although  the  impact  on 
individual  customers  will  vary,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

llie  rates,  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
March  24,  are  in  response  to  a  January 
17,  1977  order  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  which  directed  the 
company  to  boost  charges  for  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  general,  the  interim  rates  will  be 
comparable  to  those  for  the  company’s 
voice  grade  private  line  services. 

The  company,  to  further  comply  with 
the  FCC’s  order,  is  scheduled  to  file  new 
proposed  permanent  rates  for  the  service 
by  June  8. 

The  service,  first  offered  in  December 
of  1974,  provides  end-to-end  digital  data 
transmission  at  speeds  of  2,400,  4,800, 
9,600,  56,000  and  1.544  million  bits  per 
second. 

The  service  is  currently  available  in 
the  following  cities: 

Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Hartford,  Houston,  Kansas  City,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Newark,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland, 
Ore.;  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.C.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  applications  with  the  FCC  to 
expand  the  network  to  42  additional 
cities. 

•  I 

On-Line  ’77  is  theme 
for  Northwest  conf. 

The  Northwest  mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  the  Radisson  South 
Hotel  in  Bloomington,  Minn.,  March 
25-27,  1977.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 
conference  is  On-Line  ’77. 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  will  wel¬ 
come  the  conference  members  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Saturday  panel  on  “What 
Production  Means  to  .  .  .’’ 

A  composing  room  technicians  clinic 
follows  on  Saturday  with  Sunday  a.m. 
sessions  on  lasers,  DiLitho,  and  new 
platemaking  systems.  Suppliers  of  mail 
room  systems  will  present  information 
on  their  latest  products  and  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon,  various  vendors  will  hold  user 
group  meetings. 

Jay  L.  Beecroft,  director  of  education, 
training  and  development  for  3M  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet. 
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When  you  have  more 
business  than  printing 
et^ipment,  press  on 
withlrans  Unioa 


If  you  want  to  expand  your  business 
but  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  lease  it  from  Trans 
Union. 

Leasing  frees  up  your  working 
capital  for  more  productive  and 
more  profitable  purposes.  And  leas¬ 
ing  can  help  smooth  out  cash  flow 
problems,  too. 

Lease  the  equipment  that’s 
right  for  you. 

We  can  lease  you  printing  presses, 
cameras,  composition  equipment,  or 
bindery  equipment.  One  press  or  an 
entire  printing  operation.  And  Trans 
Union  will  custom-tailor  a  lease  to 
meet  the  ffnancial  realities  of  your 
business. 


We  know  how  to  make  a 
good  impression. 

We  earned  our  apron  with  over  80 
years  of  leasing  experience.  We’ve 
served  small  newspapers  and  the 
large  dailies,  commercial  printers 
and  typesetters.  And  since  Trans 
Union  helped  pioneer  leasing  in  the 
printing  industry,  you  know  you’ll 
get  sound  advice  and  more  flexible 
terms. 

For  more  information  and  a 
booklet  explaining  how  Trans  Union 
can  write  a  lease  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  needs,  write  us. 
Or  caU  (312)  431-3367. 


S  Trans  Union  Leasing 

An  Affiliate  of  Trans  Union  Corporation 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Please  send 

more  information  on 

Trans  Union  Leasing 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


2Ip 


Phone 

In  Canada  contact  Metrocan  Leasing  Limited. 


.J 
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Lose  libel  suit 

(continued  from  page  10) 

Afterwards,  he  said,  he  called  Morrell 
and  asked  him  about  the  free  passes  and 
the  city’s  policy  in  regard  to  gratuities. 
Seelmeyer  said  he  then  called  a  couple  of 
local  ski  shops  to  find  out  how  much  the 
free  ski  passes  were  worth  but  they 
didn’t  know. 

He  then  called  Ski  Country  USA  in 
Denver  where,  he  testified,  a  woman  told 
him  what  the  passes  were  worth.  He  also 
called  other  ski  areas  to  confirm  the 
value  of  the  ski  passes  and  to  see  if  they 
knew  if  the  passes  had  been  used  and  by 
whom. 

His  second  call  to  Wright  was  made 
after  his  calls  to  the  ski  areas  and  he  said 
Wright  told  him  the  passes  were  used  by 
supervisors  accompanying  busloads  of 
skiers  to  the  two  areas. 

Finally,  Seelmeyer  testified,  he  called 
the  city’s  purchasing  department  where 
he  talked  to  a  woman  about  the  city’s 
policy  on  bidding. 

However,  under  further  questioning, 
Seelmeyer  admitted  that  he  had  not 
asked  Morrell,  Kuhn  or  Wright  if  any 
city  officials  had  used  the  free  passes  or 
if  the  city  had  directed  ski  business  to 
Hidden  Valley  and  Lake  Eldora  because 
of  the  free  passes. 

He  also  said  he  didn’t  have  any 
specific  city  official  or  officials  in  mind 
when  he  referred  in  the  article  to  recrea¬ 
tion  officials  directing  ski  business  to  the 
two  resorts  after  receiving  the  passes. 

However,  he  admitted  under  question¬ 
ing  by  Ray,  that  he  had  said  in  a  deposi¬ 
tion  that  Kuhn  and  Wright  were  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  whom  he  was  referring. 

He  also  said  it  was  his  impression  at 
the  time  he  wrote  the  article  that  the  ski 
programs  had  been  set  up  after  the  recre¬ 
ation  department  received  the  free  pass¬ 
es.  Kuhn  and  Wright  testified  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  set  up  in  September,  1975, 
and  the  free  passes  received  in  October 
and  November  that  year. 

He  also  acknowledged  that  he  had 
learned  how  the  ski  passes  are  handled 
by  the  recreation  department  after  the 
libel  suit  was  filed.  Seelmeyer  also  tes¬ 
tified  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  arti¬ 
cle,  he  didn’t  know  if  any  contract  were 
involved  in  the  ski  programs  or  if  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  was  required  in  regard  to 
the  programs. 

The  jury  of  six  women  deliberated 
about  three  hours  in  reaching  the  ver¬ 
dicts.  The  verdicts  were  received  and 
read  by  Judge  Hugh  H.  Arnold,  who 
presided  at  the  three-day  trial.  He  gave 
the  defendants  20  days  to  file  motions. 

The  jury  assessed  damages  totaling 
$69,500  against  the  Tribune  and  Seel¬ 
meyer. 

Morrell  was  awarded  $26,500  in  dam¬ 
ages.  This  included  $20,000  in  actual 
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damages  and  $5,000  in  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  Tribune  and  $1,000  in 
actual  damages  and  $500  in  exemplary 
damages  against  Seelmeyer. 

Kuhn  and  Wright  were  each  awarded 
damages  totaling  $21,500.  Each  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  granted  $15,000  in  actual 
damages  and  $5,000  in  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  Tribune,  and  $1,000  in 
actual  damages  and  $500  in  exemplary 
damages  against  Seelmeyer. 

The  tribune  said  (February  18)  it  will 
appeal  the  verdicts. 

• 

Spot  tv/trade  press 
get  agency  dollars 

Spot  television  and  trade  magazines 
receive  the  largest  share  of  media  expend¬ 
itures  placed  by  advertising  agencies 
today,  according  to  a  survey  of  159 
agency  presidents  by  The  Gallagher  Re¬ 
port. 

Spot  tv  and  trade  magazines  each  re¬ 
ceive  25.2%  of  the  agencies’  measured 
media  expenditures,  compared  to  16.1% 
for  newspapers,  14.2%  for  spot  radio, 
12.2%  for  consumer  magazines,  3%  for 
network  tv,  2.9%  for  outdoor  and  1.2% 
for  network  radio,  the  survey  shows. 

Five  years  ago  trade  books  received  a 
24.9%  share,  spot  tv  a  21.3%  share, 
newspapers  a  16.5%  share,  spot  radio 
13.5%,  consumer  magazines  14.6%, 
network  tv  3.9%,  outdoor  4.8%  and  net¬ 
work  radio  1.5%. 

Thus,  while  allocations  (on  a  percen¬ 
tage  basis)  to  trade  books,  spot  tv  and 
spot  radio  are  up  over  the  past  five  years, 
allocations  to  all  other  categories  are 
down. 

Spot  tv  is  also  expected  to  show  the 
greatest  increase  in  allocation  of  media 
expenditures  over  the  next  five  years, 
followed  by  spot  radio,  consumer 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

• 

Ward  tops  Sears  in  tv 
retail  ad  expenditures 

Montgomery  Ward  became  retail  tele¬ 
vision’s  top  advertiser  among  discount 
and  department  store  groups  in  1976, 
boosting  its  tv  budget  32%  to  $23.9  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  the  Television  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau. 

The  Ward  tv  budget  also  includes 
some  expenditures  by  its  subsidiary  Jef¬ 
ferson  Stores,  a  discount  chain  based  in 
Miami. 

Following  Ward  among  the  top 
discount/department  store  tv  spenders  in 
1976  was  Sear’s,  which  spent  $22.1  mil¬ 
lion,  only  a  2%  increase  over  1975. 

May  Department  Stores  ($11.5  mil¬ 
lion),  Kresge  Company  (K  mart — $10.9 
million).  Federated  ($10.8  million),  Vor- 
nado  (Two  Guys — $10.7  million),  J.  C. 
Penney  ($9.9  million).  Allied  Stores  ($8.6 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


3/2  3/9 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  11V^  12% 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21  21 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  49%  49V4 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  13%  13 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  30%  30% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35y4  35V4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13%  13% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  28%  28 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30%  30 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33%  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  25%  24% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 18%  18% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  2414  2514 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  16  15% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19  19 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  21%  21% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  26%  27 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35  35 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21%  20% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  15%  15% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  2314  22 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10%  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  1214  11% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3%  3% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  17%  17% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  ' .  31%  32 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  34%  33% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  9  9% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  40%  41 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  42%  41% 

Dayco(NYSE)  .  17%  17% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  44%  41 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  13%  13% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  37%  37% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  .  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  75%  75% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Eltra(NYSE)  .  28  28 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  50%  50% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  33%  32% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  28%  29 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  2914  29% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  28  28% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  32  32% 

Inmont(NYSE)  .  21%  21 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  56%  57% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16%  16% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43%  43% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5%  5% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  9%  11% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22%  22% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  .  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  57%  52% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  33%  33% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  27%  27 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8V2  814 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  34%  21% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  24%  25% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  24%  24% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  3% 


million),  Woolworth  ($7.4  million)  and 
Dayton  Hudson  ($5.5  million)  round  out 
the  top  10  tv  spenders. 

Overall,  the  top  15  department/ 
discount  store  spenders  boosted  their  tv 
investments  by  29%  in  1976  to  $142.8 
million  compared  to  $110.6  million  in 
1975. 

In  1971,  Ward  was  spending  some  $3 
million  on  tv.  That  amount  jumped  to 
$7.2  million  in  1972,  $12.2  million  in 
1973;  $16.,1  million  in  1974;  and  $18.1 
million  in  1975,  before  its  $23.9  million 
last  year. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Censored  by  The  Washimttan  Post! 


The  ad  below  was  scheduled  to  run  in  The  Washington 
Post  on  February  28,  but  The  Post  refused  to  run  it.  They 
asked  us  to  make  unreasonable  changes.  For  example,  they 
objected  to  our  saying  that  Orlando  Letelier’s  expressed 
wish  that  “what  had  been  done  in  Cuba  could  be  done  in 
Chile”  meant  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  Castro-type  totali¬ 
tarian  dictatorship  installed  in  Chile.  (Does  The  Post  think 
he  meant  that  Chile  should  grow  sugar  cane?) 

The  Washington  Post  in  recent  years  has  taken  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  North  Korea  to  run  ads  by  the 
Communist  tyrant  Kim  II  Sung  that  include  outrageous  lies 
about  the  United  States.  For  example,  in  one  such  ad  Kim 
said  that  “U.S.  imperialists”  were  seeking  to  make  South 
Korea  “their  permanent  colony.” 

You  can  buy  space  in  The  Washington  Post  to  tell  lies 
about  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  that  you  can  no  longer 
buy  space  to  tell  the  truth  about  The  Washington  Post. 

In  a  January  7,  1977  editorial,  The  Washington  Post  said: 
...  in  the  case  of  this  newspaper,  at  least  ...  a  certain 
tolerance  is  granted  with  respect  to  ads.  And  that  is  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  profoundly  that  the  same  principles  that 
apply  to  the  free  exercise  of  editorial  judgments  also 
argue  in  favor  of  the  widest  possible  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  to  have  their  say. 

That  profound  commitment  to  freedom  of  expression  van¬ 


ished  when  AIM  submitted  this  ad  that  exposed  The  Post’s 
efforts  to  downplay  the  significance  of  the  incriminating 
papers  that  were  found  in  the  briefcase  of  the  murdered 
Chilean  exile,  Orlando  Letelier.  According  to  information 
revealed  by  syndicated  columnists  Anderson  and  Whitten 
(on  December  20)  and  Evans  and  Novak  (on  February  16) 
the  briefcase  Letelier  was  carrying  when  his  car  was  blown 
up  in  Washington  last  September  contained  a  letter  that 
showed  that  he  had  been  getting  large  sums  of  money  from 
Cuba. 

Letelier  had  been  posing  as  a  great  advocate  of  human 
rights,  but  this  secret  correspondence  showed  that  what  he 
really  wanted  for  Chile  was  the  kind  of  totalitarian  regime 
Castro  had  fastened  on  Cuba. 

A  Washington  Post  reporter  was  permitted  to  look  at  these 
documents  by  Letelier’s  associates.  He  wrote  a  story  that 
minimized  their  significance. 

Accuracy  in  Media  sent  a  letter  to  The  Post  charging  that 
the  story  was  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  Post  refused 
to  publish  it.  We  then  asked  them  to  run  as  an  ad  an  edited 
version  of  this  letter.  They  refused  to  run  that  also. 

Their  real  reason  for  this  refusal  is  obvious.  They  do  not 
want  their  readers  to  learn  how  they  tried  to  whitewash 
Letelier.  We  at  AIM  think  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
when  the  news  media  try  to  mislead  and  misinform  them. 
Read  the  ad  The  Post  censored.  We  think  you  will  agree. 


WHITEWASH  FROM  THE  IVASmCTO/if  POST 


On  February  17,  The  Post  carried  a  story 
by  Lee  Lescaze  under  the  headline,  "Lete¬ 
lier  Briefcase  Opened  to  the  Press."  Mr. 
Lescaze  said  in  his  story  that  the  associates 
of  the  late  Orlando  Letelier  had  "decided 
to  make  the  briefcase  public"  because 
"leaks"  had  damaged  Letelier's  reputation. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  office  of 
the  attorney  who  "opened"  the  briefcase 
that  no  press  conference  was  called  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  was  invited  to  a  special  briefing 
on  the  documents.  It  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  headline  in  The  Post  or  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Lescaze  that  the  contents  of  the 
briefcase  have  been  made  public. 

Mr.  Lescaze,  on  the  basis  of  this  special 
briefing,  proceeded  to  attack  what  had 
been  said  about  the  documents  by  col¬ 
umnists  who  had  actual  physical  possession 
of  the  papers  they  were  writing  about.  He 
said  that  Anderson-Whitten  and  Evans- 
Novak  had  put  "the  darkest  possible  inter¬ 
pretation"  on  the  material. 

The  main  'difference  between  whal 
caze  wrote  and  what  EvansaMf'VAvak 
wrote  was  that  the  lattu^aCfuallyi^aed 
from  the  documents.  C^^aze|^lmg  artr 
includes j^itfgl^tfntuce  Virectl](^q(|pt( 
from  tli^ocumentOll^arJvbrfSed  e 
thing 

‘1  r  .  , 

Money  from  Cuba 

LekazcCalso  coni^ilfftw  n^lectei 
mentkn  tik  most  llamKiM  bjL^fn  evi- 
denceyof  l)lg|jgf:^"HjjvanJ‘’xonnection'' 
that  ha^^een  covered^by  Evans  and  No¬ 
vak.  This  w>i  die  ffvelation  that  Beatrice 
Allende's  letter  from  Havana  of  May  8, 
1975  informed  Letelier  that  a  payment  of 
55,000  to  support  his  work  was  enclosed 
in  her  letter.  That  meant  that  the  $5,000 


came  from  Havana,  not  from  Western 
Europe. 

If  Evans  and  Novak  were  wrong  and  the 
letter  did  not  say  that  the  $5,000  was 
enclosed,  Lescaze  could  have  seized  upon 
this  error  and  made  much  of  it.  The  fact 
that  he  totally  ignored  the  $5,000  suggests 
that  it  was  an  uncomfortable  morsel  that 
was  best  handled  by  not  mentioning  it, 
hoping  that  no  one  would  notice  that  it 
refuted  Landau's  carefully  worded  state¬ 
ment  implying  that  the  money  came  from 
Western  Europe. 

The  Landau  statement  which  Lescaze 
uses  is  a  prize  example  of  misdirection. 
Lescaze  said  that  Landau  denied  that  the 
money  came  from  the  Cuban  government. 
He  then  said  that  the  party  fund^ 
kept  in  Western  Europe.  The  readj 
viously  expected  to  infer  that 
came  from  Weste^  (liiSpBt^ltl 
dau  is  careful  on  to  sjv  th^l 

y 

ipelo|he 


and  eventually  stop  giving  support  to  the 
committee."  What  is  more,  he  expressed 
hope  that  they  could  soon  achieve  in  Chile 
what  had  already  been  achieved  in  Cuba, 
i.e.,  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian  dic¬ 
tatorship  which  would  abolish  human 
rights  that  Chileans  now  enjoy. 

Evans  and  Novak  characterized  this  as  I 
evidence  that  Letelier  was  manipulating] 
idealistic,  liberal  congressmeh"  and 
evidence  that  he  wanted  to  conceal  "vyoi 
communist  support"  for 
That  would  seem  to  be 
tidn,  based  on  the  acti 
Letelier.  Lescu*^)B**llh 
said,  a]] 

Evans 


very  su 
em  Eu 


fans  N^tf^ pbutfatT' ouylhat  Lete' 

liA  ikd  writtenVa^^atriceAjl^de  saying 
thaV  CHHean  exMsnl  Vf^ington  were 
ig  t^^}j0Mn  "an  apoiitical  charac- 
|voted  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
rights."  He  said,  "The  object  is  to 
'mobilize  the  'liberals'  and  other  persons, 
who  if  they  don't  identify  with  us  from  an 
ideological  point  of  view  are  in  it  for  what 
human  rights  reflects."  He  urged  that  the 
Chilean  human  rights  committee  not  be 
linked  to  Havana,  saying,  "You  know  how 
these  'liberals'  are.  It's  possible  that  one  of 
the  sponsoring  congressmen  might  fear  that 
they  might  be  connected  with  Cuba,  etc., 


would 
Fiat  he  was  using 
’  campaign  to  help  bring 

Meaning  of  'Helsinki' 

Finally,  Lescaze  describes  a  reference  to 
funds  paid  to  Congressman  Harrington  as 
coming  from  "Helsinki"  as  "shorthand."  He 
suggests  that  the  money  came,  not  from 
Helsinki,  but  from  the  Commission  to  In¬ 
quire  into  Crimes  of  the  Chilean  Military 
lunta,  which  happened  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  Helsinki.  He  does  not  say  where 
this  comimssion  is  based  or  who  funds  it. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  it  is  a  creature 
of  the  World  Peace  Council,  which  just 
happens  to  be  located  in  Helsinki.  It  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  better  known 
communist  front  groups,  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


The  day  after  the  Lescaze  effort 
to  downplay  the  Letelier  docu- 
ments  was  published,  The  Post 
by  a  Letelier  asso- 
dau,  which  went 
jSame  ground, 
dia  asked  The 
r  critique  of  the 
.  The  Post  has 
to  do  so.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  been  compelled  to  purchase 
space  to  bring  this  information  to 
the  readers  of  The  Post. 

Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.  is  a 
nonprofit  organization,  and  we 
need  your  contribution  to  enable 
us  to  continue  our  work  of  cor¬ 
recting  errors  and  distortions 
such  as  this.  Contributions  are 
tax-deductible. 

Please  send  your  contribution 
today. 


AD  VAN — Cincinnati  Post  ad  sales-  artist  Mark  Castator  (inside  the  "ad 
man  Bob  Walters  (left)  talks  with  Post  van")  about  a  possible  ad  layout  for  a 


potential  suburban  advertiser. 

Ad  scene 

“Ad  van”  helps  metro  daily 
garner  15  new  ad  accounts 


How  do  you  catch  the  attention  of 
merchants  when  your  newspaper  wants 
to  penetrate  a  growing  suburban  area? 

If  you  are  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post, 
you  send  your  salesman  out  in  a  special 
“advertising  van” — complete  with  an  art¬ 
ist  to  make  up  ads  “on-the-selling-spot.” 

On  a  two  week  experimental  basis,  the 
Post  recently  rented  a  van  as  part  of  the 
salesman’s  “selling  tools”  to  crack  new 
business  for  a  suburban  edition — The 
Valley  Post. 

The  Valley  Post  is  community  news 
printed  every  day  in  the  regular  Post  for 
subscribers  on  the  eastern  perimeter  of 
the  city.  On  Wednesday,  the  newspaper 
also  prints  a  special  Valley  Post  tabloid 
and  distributes  it  to  25,000  Post  sub¬ 
scribers  and  10,000  non-subscribers  in  a 
four-county  area. 

The  prospective  advertisers,  most  of 
them  independent  shopowners,  auto 
dealers  and  realtors,  were  surprised  with 
the  art  services  available  to  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Post  salesman  Bob  Walters. 
While  Walters  explained  rates  and  con¬ 
tracts,  Post  artist  Mark  Castator  made  ad 
layout  suggestions. 

Part  of  the  territory  includes  rural  land 
and  many  communities  are  isolated  from 
others  by  15  miles  or  more. 

“The  people  like  the  idea  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  calling  on  them  regularly 
and  giving  them  a  paper  of  their  own,” 
Walters  said.  “We  have  strong  competi¬ 
tion  from  weeklies  and  shoppers  in  the 
area,  but  since  I’m  not  calling  on  regular 
customers,  I  can  concentrate  on  brand 
new  business.” 

In  its  initial  two  week  trial  period,  the 
Post  garnered  some  15  new  ad  accounts 


and  plans  now  call  for  the  “ad  van”  to  be 
used  every  90  days  in  other  suburban 
markets. 

• 

L.A.  Times  publishes 
1 1  Vz  page  classified  ad 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  pub¬ 
lished  its  largest  classified  ad  ever — 
29,575  lines  or  11  Vi  pages. 

The  ad,  a  listing  of  unclaimed  personal 
property  held  by  the  California  State 
Controller,  ran  twice — on  February  18 
and  February  25 — at  a  total  cost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,000. 

The  unclaimed  items  included  bank 
deposits,  savings  and  loan  accounts,  div¬ 
idends,  wages,  securities  and  other  un¬ 
claimed  funds  and  property  due  to  the 
more  than  6,800  individuals,  companies, 
estates  or  agencies  that  were  listed. 

Under  state  law,  such  property  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  Controller  if 
there  has  been  no  contact  by  the  owner 
with  the  holder  for  7  years. 

The  Times  promoted  the  listing  with 
radio  spots  on  12  stations,  newsrack 
cards  and  news  releases  to  Southern 
California  radio  and  tv  stations.  The 
radio  spots  ran  February  15-18  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  24-25. 

“We  don’t  normally  promote  the  ads 
that  run  in  our  paper,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  an  official  state  list  that  contained 
information  that  could  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,”  a  Times  spokesman  said. 
The  promotional  effort  was  also  to  get 
non-readers  to  buy  the  paper  on  those 
days,  he  said. 


Hardware  dealer  ups 
newspaper  ad  budget 

Ace  Hardware  Corp.,  a  dealer  owned 
retail  company,  has  scheduled  a  16  week 
newspaper  ad  campaign  beginning 
March  18,  that  will  cost  about  $1.75  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  new  ad  program  will  appear  in  30 
markets  and  in  at  least  40  newspapers. 
Two  thirds  of  the  cost  will  be  covered  by 
manufacturers’  co-op  allowances. 

Prior  to  last  fall,  Ace  Hardware  de¬ 
pended  primarily  on  radio  and  tv  for  its 
centralized  company  wide  promotion.  Its 
initial  newspaper  program  last  fall  ran  14 
weeks  in  25  markets  and  35  newspapers 
at  a  cost  of  $1.4  million.  Based  on  its 
success,  the  program  is  being  expanded 
this  spring. 

About  1,150  of  the  3,200  Ace 
Hardware  stores  will  participate  in  the 
newspaper  ad  campaign.  Some  900  of 
those  will  join  with  other  Ace  stores  in 
the  same  markets  in  dealer  listing  ads. 
Another  250  Ace  stores  will  use  the  same 
materials  to  run  newspaper  ads  on  their 
own. 

• 

Section  contains 
help  wanted  ads 

The  Boston  Herald  American  has 
started  a  special  tabloid  sized  help 
wanted  section  which  runs  every  Sunday 
and  Tuesday. 

The  section — entitled  “Help” — is  a 
guide  to  job  opportunities  and  career 
training.  It  contains  editorial  matter  on 
such  topics  as  how  to  get  and  keep  a  job, 
how  to  prepare  a  resume,  how  to  con¬ 
duct  yourself  during  an  interview,  help 
for  women  who  want  to  go  back  to  work 
and  what  to  expect  from  employment 
agencies. 

It  also  contains  articles  on  various 
types  of  careers  and  contains  assorted 
job  and  career  training  listings. 

Classroom  Extra 
continues  in  Ohio 

The  response  to  “Classroom  Extra”  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  was  so  “over¬ 
whelming”  its  editors  say,  that  the  Dis¬ 
patch  is  continuing  the  section  devoted 
to  students  out-of-school  during  the  cold 
wave  in  condensed  version. 

Appearing  daily,  Monday-through- 
Friday,  along  with  other  features  of  the 
paper.  Classroom  Extra  is  approximately 
two  columns  in  length. 

Lessons  are  contributed  by  area 
school  systems  with  each  system  taking 
anywhere  from  a  week  to  a  month  at  a 
time.  The  Extra  carries  the  logo  of  the 
school  system  contributing  copy  that 
day.  Teachers  get  bylines  if  the  school 
system  desires,  the  Dispatch  said. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


New  column  on  domestic  politics 


Two  veteran  Washington  reporter/ 
editors.  Jack  W.  Germond  and  Jules 
Witcover,  are  collaborating  on  a  new 
six-day  column,  “Politics  Today”  cover¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  domestic  politics. 

The  Sunday  through  Friday  column 
bowed  in  the  week  of  February  28  with  a 
charter  list  of  about  50  papers  stretching 
across  the  country  via  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Germond,  who  became  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  in 
charge  of  the  national  staff,  as  well  as 
chief  political  writer  over  two  years  ago, 
is  a  25-year  newsman.  He  spent  20  of 
those  years  with  Gannett  at  Rochester 
and  in  bureaus  in  New  York,  Albany 
and  Washington.  He  was  bureau  chief 
for  Gannett  News  Service  the  last  four 
years. 

Jules  Witcover  has  been  working  in 
Washington  since  1954,  when  he  joined 
the  Newhouse  Newspapers  bureau  and 
moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  bureau 
in  1969  as  assistant  news  editor  and  po¬ 
litical  writer.  Witcover  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  1973,  writing  on  politics 
and  national  affairs.  He  left  the  Post 
January  1  to  finish  a  book  on  the  1976 
election,  “Marathon,”  set  for  publication 
by  Viking-Penquin  Press  in  the  late 
Spring. 

Witcover  will  file  through  the  Star  with 
Germond,  both  writers  collaborating  on 
all  columns.  The  syndicate  says  the  col¬ 
umn  will  be  reportorial  and  analytical. 
Both  political  writers  covered  the  Carter 
campaign  and  will  keep  tabs  “on  how 
well  President  Carter  keeps  his  prom¬ 
ises.” 


Washington  Post  newsman  Stephen 
D.  Isaacs  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service.  Announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  changes  in  the 
organization/operation  of  the  News  Ser¬ 
vice  was  made  by  Washington  Post  pub¬ 
lisher  Katharine  Graham  and  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Under  the  changes,  Isaacs  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  facets  of  the  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  both  news  and  business  aspects, 
and  will  report  to  a  board  composed  of 
the  publishers,  business  managers  and 
editors  of  both  papers.  The  News  Ser¬ 
vice  will  have  its  own  sales  and  account¬ 
ing  staffs  separate  from  each  paper. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  al¬ 
though  no  longer  involved  in  sales  and 
administration,  will  continue  to  transmit 
some  of  its  features  via  the  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Isaacs  joined  the  Post  as  a  reporter  in 
1%I.  Since  then  he  has  been  city  editor, 
metropolitan  editor,  Potomac  editor  (the 
Sunday  magazine),  and  New  York 
bureau  chief. 

*  ♦  * 

The  do-it-yourself  readership  market 
will  be  bolstered  with  the  addition  April  3 
of  a  new  weekly,  illustrated  column  from 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate.  The 
column,  “Makin’  Things,”  is  by  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team  of  Ed  and  Stevie 
Baldwin. 

The  column  will  offer  readers  option  to 
buy  plans  or  project  packs  with  the  syn¬ 
dicate  handling  orders  and  giving  news¬ 
papers  a  15%  rebate  every  other  month 
on  sales  made  through  them. 


The  Baldwins  have  produced  a  “Mr. 
Makit”  series  for  the  Tulsa  tv  area  and 
are  creating  “The  Family  Workshop” 
for  this  year.  The  “Makin  Things”  fea¬ 
ture  is  in  the  Tulsa  World  and  the  Enid 
(Okla.)  Morning  News. 

• 

Group  to  work  on 
syndicate  standards 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors,  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  National  Conference  of  Editori¬ 
al  Writers  and  Society  of  Professional 
Joumalists-SDX  have  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  work  with  syndicates  to¬ 
ward  their  “voluntary  adoption”  of  a 
code  of  standards. 

According  to  David  Hall,  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
co-chair  of  the  professional  standards 
committee  of  the  NCEW,  “the  hope  is 
not  that  this  committee  will  promulgate 
some  standards  and  then  advise  syndi¬ 
cates  to  follow  them;  rather  ...  by 
contacting  and  working  with  various  syn¬ 
dicates,  they  will  move  toward  voluntary 
adoption.” 

The  committee  is  seeking  rules  for  a 
syndicated  writer  to  disclose  potential 
business  or  financial  conflicts  of  interests 
to  both  the  syndicate  and  subscribers.  It 
also  wants  to  establish  rules  enabling  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  criticized  in  syndi¬ 
cated  material  to  distribute  a  reply  to 
papers  that  had  received  the  criticism. 

Paul  Laroque,  editor  of  the  Bryun- 
C allege  Station  (Texas)  Eagle,  is  repre¬ 
senting  APME  on  the  committee;  Ken 
Rystrom,  managing  editor,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  ASNE;  Gil  Cran- 
berg,  editorial  page  editor,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  NCEW:  and 
Phil  Dessauer,  managing  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  SDX. 
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Daily  and  Sunday 


By  Howard  Post 


If  you’re  planning  to 
exhibit  your  newspaper 
products  at  ANP/VRI 
in  Anaheim  in  June  . . . 

(and  even  if  you’re  not) 

you’ll  sell  more  with  a 
planned  pre-show  ad 
program  in  E&P. 

E&P  offers  you  several  tailor-made 
opportunities  to  tell  your  sales  story 
to  newspapers  that  are  ready  to  buy! 

•  APRIL  23  ANPA  Convention  Issue 

Distributed  at  the  ANPA 
Convention,  San  Francisco, 

CA,  April  25-28. 

•  APRIL  30  ANPA  Post-Convention  Issue 

with  complete  coverage  of  the 
Convention. 

•  JUNE  11  ANPA/RI  Production 

Management  Conference 
Issue 

.  .  .  distributed  from  E&P’s 
exhibit  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Conference,  June  12-16. 

•  JUNE  18  ANPA/RI  Production 

Management  Post- 
Conference  Issue 

with  coverage  of  sessions, 
speeches  and  activities  at  the 
Anaheim  Conference. 


MAKE  YOUR  SPACE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

.  .  .  your  regular  E&P  contract  rates  apply, 
of  course,  (or  -  single-time  rates:  Page  ^1150; 
half-page,$675:  third-page,  $480;  sixth-page, $300.) 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Call  (212)  750-7050 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
straining  at  Gnats-No.  516 

Constructions  like  “George  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie  said  ...” 
and  “John  Jones  of  New  York  arrived  .  .  .”  occur  often  in 
newswriting,  and  there  seems  to  be  widespread  uncertainty 
whether  theo/-phrase  should  be  set  off  by  commas:  “George 
Smith,  of  Poughkeepsie,  said  .  .  “John  Jones,  of  New 
York,  arrived  .  .  .” 

Some  newspapers  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  style  that 
the  o/-phrase  is  not  to  be  set  off.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
mistake  in  the  ordinary  situation  where  the  o/-phrase  simply 
indicates  where  the  subject  lives.  It  is  what  grammarians 
would  call  a  nonrestrictive  or  free  modifier,  and  such  mod¬ 
ifiers  are  set  off. 

Omitting  the  commas  makes  the  o/-phrase  a  restrictive  or 
close  modifier,  and  implies,  when  we  say  “George  Smith  of 
Poughkeepsie  said”  that  we  are  differentiating  between  a 
man  of  that  name  who  lives  in  Poughkeepsie  and  another 
George  Smith  who  lives  elsewhere.  A  fine  point,  you  may 
say;  yet  precision  in  writing  is  a  matter  of  innumerable  fine 
points.  The  reader  is  thrown  off  stride  by  a  free  modifier  that 
is  not  set  off. 

We  may  compare  the  ordinary  o/-phrase  as  it  is  used  in 
newspapers  with  its  use  in  such  designations  as  “William  of 
Normandy,”  “Lawrence  of  Arabia,”  and  “Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine.”  Here  the  o/-phrase  is  restrictive,  or  close,  and 
distinguishes  the  person  named  from  others  of  the  same 
name. 

Of  course  the  problem  can  be  sidestepped,  in  ordinary 
identifications,  by  simply  naming  the  place:  “George  Smith, 
Poughkeepsie,  said  .  .  .”;  “John  Jones,  New  York,  ar¬ 
rived  .  .  .”  Some  writers,  however,  consider  this  too  con¬ 
densed,  though  1  see  nothing  objectionable  about  it. 

Obituaries  often  present  the  problem  of  punctuating  of- 
phrases  when  survivors  are  listed.  When  they  are  identified 
by  the  cities  where  they  live,  either  o/-phrases,  set  off  by 
commas,  or  the  names  of  the  cities  alone  are  acceptable: 
“He  leaves  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  George,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  William,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Mary,  of  Seattle.” 
Readability  may  be  enhanced  by  semicolons  after  the  names 
of  the  cities.  Or  “George,  Minneapolis;  William,  Kansas 
City;  and  Mary,  Seattle.”  But  if  only  the  name  of  a  country 
is  available,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  o/-phrase  is  unsuita¬ 
ble.  “Mary,  of  Italy”  would  be  better  as  “Mary,  in  Italy.” 

Wayward  Words 

How  can  we  explain  the  fascination  of  reporters  with  the 
word  dumped  in  connection  with  the  falling  of  rain  and  snow 
(“The  storm  dumped  two  inches  of  rain  on  the  city”)?  My 
opinion  is  that,  although  it  began  as  a  figure  of  speech,  it  was 
used  so  often  many  newswriters  and  copy  editors  have  come 
to  regard  it  as  literal,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  expression.  But 
it  has  become  a  tiresome  stereotype.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
now  to  read  a  weather  story  that  says  rain  simply  fell  instead 
of  was  dumped,  or  that  a  storm  brought  a  certain  amount  of 
rain. 

4c  4c 

It  is  perverse  of  me,  no  doubt,  but  when  1  read  of  a  team 
being  idle  (meaning  that  it  has  no  game  scheduled)  1  am 
always  put  in  mind  of  the  pejorative  sense  of  idle.  I  can 
almost  see  the  devil  finding  work  for  those  idle  hands.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  all  senses  of  idle,  as  it  applies  to  people,  are  un¬ 
favorable.  And  that,  1  guess,  it  where  the  trouble  lies.  The 
sporting  fraternity  made  a  poor  choice  when  it  seized  upon 
the  word  to  describe  a  team  between  games,  obviously. 
Regrettably,  too,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  single  word  that 
fills  this  bill;  the  alternative  is  to  say  that  the  team  “has  no 
game  scheduled”  or  “is  not  playing.” 
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Morris  eyes  expansion  of  N.Y.  operations 


Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  Morris 
Newspaper  Corporation  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mt. 
Kisco  .)  Patent  Trader,  said  he  has 
opened  an  additional  residence  in  Mt. 
Kisco  in  order  to  expand  publishing  and 
acquisition  programs  in  the  New  York 
suburban  areas. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  be  in  the 
New  York  area  because  I  am  bullish  on 
New  York  and  its  suburbs,  and  see  this 
area  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  our 
publishing  interests,  including  Patent 
Trader,”  Morris  said. 

Morris  is  controlling  stockholder  of 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  which 
acquired  Patent  Trader  in  December 
1972.  “Since  our  acquisition.  Patent 
Trader  has  grown  substantially,  as  has  its 
large  commercial  printing  operation,” 
Morris  said. 

Morris  Newspaper  Corporation  pub¬ 
lishes  newspapers  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Kansas  and  California,  in 
addition  to  Patent  Trader  and  Bargain 
Trader.  These  include  the  Murfreesboro 
(Tenn.)  Daily  News  Journal,  Rutherford 
(Tenn.)  Courier,  DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun 
News,  Debary-Deltona  (Fla.) Enterprise, 
Statesboro  (Ga.)  Herald,  Manteca  (Cal.) 
Bulletin,  Vista  (Cal.)  Press,  San  Marcos 
(Cal.)  Courier,  North  County  (San 
Diego,  Calif.)  Courier,  and  Great  Bend 
(Kans.)  Tribune. 


Charles  H.  Morris 


Morris,  a  native  of  Augusta,  Georgia 
and  a  second  generation  newspaperman, 
worked  on  Oklahoma  City  newspapers 
and  on  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
prior  to  joining  Savannah  newspapers  as 
a  reporter  in  1%1.  He  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press  in  1%6  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1970,  when  he  left  to 
found  Morris  Newspaper  Corporation. 


Magistrate  delays 
NBC  settlement 

A  Federal  magistrate  has  refused  to 
approve  a  proposed  $2  million  settlement 
of  a  sex-discrimination  suit  by  female 
employes  of  NBC  because  he  objected  to 
a  provision  that  would  provide  $200,000 
to  the  16  women  who  initiated  the  suit 
and  to  their  equal  employment  commit¬ 
tee. 

Magistrate  Sol  Schreiber  said  Feb¬ 
ruary  23  that  the  $200,000  appeared  to  be 
a  “bonus”  for  the  initiators  of  the  class- 
action  suit,  because  it  would  give  them 
substantially  more  money  than  the  rest 


Judge  dismisses 
weekly’s  charges 

A  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tice  dismissed  charges  March  3  that  three 
Bronx  politicians  had  tried  to  intimidate 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  City  News,  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  placing  legal  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper.  (E&P,  July  3,  1976) 

In  a  strongly- worded  decision.  Justice 
Leonard  H.  Sandler  dismissed  indict¬ 
ments  against  Bronx  Democratic  chair¬ 
man  Patrick  J.  Cunningham,  former  dis¬ 
trict  leader  Jerome  Glanzrock,  and 
Bronx  councilman  Stephen  Kaufman, 
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of  the  2600  past  and  present  female  NBC 
employes  included  in  the  proposed  set¬ 
tlement. 

He  has  asked  the  lawyers  for  the 
women  to  submit  court  papers  to  explain 
the  disputed  provision. 

In  addition  to  the  $200,000  provision, 
NBC,  under  the  proposal,  would  provide 
$540,000  to  compensate  the  group  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  suit,  $860,000  to  adjust  the 
salaries  of  women  who  are  promoted  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement,  $175,000  to 
monitor  the  plan,  $150,000  for  attorneys’ 
fees,  and  $75,000  for  additional  costs  of 
litigation. 


primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  case  to  the  grand  jury  last 
June  had  been  “one-sided,  unfair  and 
prejudicial.” 

Dismissal  of  the  charges  was  required, 
he  said,  because  of  prosecutorial  mis¬ 
conduct,  “wholly  without  regard  to  the 
other  legal  and  factual  issues  presented” 
in  the  case. 

News  publisher  Christopher  Hagedorn 
said  afterward  that  Sandler’s  decision 
was  disappointing.  “Unfortunately, 
being  threatened,  it’s  the  kind  of  crime 
that’s  different  from  being  hit  over  the 
head — it’s  not  an  overt  act,”  he  added. 


Class  action  suit 
allowed  by  judge 

A  judge  in  New  York  has  ruled  that  a 
sex  discrimination  complaint  filed  by 
women  employes  of  the  New  York  Times 
can  proceed  as  a  class  action  suit  in  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  in  Manhattan. 

In  a  decision  filed  February  23,  Judge 
Henry  F.  Werker  ruled  that  the  proposed 
class,  consisting  of  more  than  600  wo¬ 
men,  included  “all  women  currently 
working  for  the  Times  who  are  covered 
by  the  Guild  collective-bargaining 
agreement,  including  correspondents 
and  reporters  in  domestic  and  foreign 
bureaus,  as  well  as  some  women 
excluded  from  the  Guild  jurisdiction  who 
occupy  posts  as  assistants  to  ranking 
executives.” 

Filed  by  female  Times  employes  in 
1974,  the  complaint  alleges  that  some 
plaintiffs  were  denied  promotions  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sex,  and  that  others  had 
been  paid  less  than  men  holding  similar 
positions.  It  also  alleges  “a  pattern  and 
practice  of  discrimination  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  sex.” 
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Journal  Co.  reports  record  earnings 


The  Journal  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  re¬ 
ported  (March  1)  record  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  1976. 

The  report  for  the  year,  made  at  a  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  by  chairman  Irwin 
Maier  and  president  Donald  B.  Abert, 
disclosed  revenues  of  $177.3  million  and 
net  income  of  S10.2  million.  The  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  1975  were  $156.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales  and  $9.3  million  in  profit. 

They  noted  that  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  the  company’s  subsidiaries  made 
good  sales  gains.  Among  the  gainers 
were  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  publishes 


the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel;  WTMJ, 
Inc.,  operator  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions;  Tempo  Communications,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  commercial  printing  companies; 
Perry  Printing  Corp.;  and  Midwestern 
Relay  Co.,  a  microwave  common  carrier 
for  television. 

The  exception  was  MJE  Corp.,  which 
prepares  and  sells  educational  audio¬ 
visual  materials. 

Net  earnings  for  the  broadcasting  and 
printing  divisions  “were  excellent — 
substantially  higher  than  their  1975  fig¬ 
ures,’’  they  said.  “Advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  volume  were  up  slightly  (in 


newspaper  operations)  but  expenses  out¬ 
stripped  income  and  newspaper  earnings 
dropped  11%  from  the  year  before.’’ 

The  discussion  said  that  in  the  last  five 
years  “The  Journal  Company  has  in¬ 
vested  over  $34  million  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  Most  of  this  has  been  fi¬ 
nanced  out  of  current  cash  flow  remain¬ 
ing  after  dividend  payments.’’ 

The  Journal  Company  is  owned  sub¬ 
stantially  by  its  employes.  There  are 
1,846  employe  stockholders,  owning 
87%  of  the  stock  through  a  trust  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  be  40  years  old  this  year. 
• 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  average  newspaper  has 
more  than  doubled. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CAREERS 


•■HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Or.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  100-J.  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


FILLERS 


FILLERS  SO  GOOD  some  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  use  them  as  regular  or  periodic  fea¬ 
tures  are  available  to  you  at  moderate 
cost.  Experience?  Our  21st  year.  Re¬ 
quest  sample  on  your  letterhead.  Rob¬ 
bins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780.  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  98111. 


FOOD 


ALPHABET  SOUP!  A  bite  of  gossip,  a 
morsel  of  good  eating,  700  words  week¬ 
ly.  By  Barbara  Burtoff,  Food  Editor,  The 
Boston  Herald  American.  For  samples, 
rates  write  Box  lOA,  2  Hawthorne  PL, 
Boston,  Mass.  02114. 


GARDENING 


JOIN  GARDEN  BOOM!  Glossy  photo,  600 
word  weekly,  6th  year,  member  GWAA. 
Details:  Masson,  Box  66,  Needham, 
Mass.  02192. 


GENEALOGY 


A  FRESH  LOOK  at  the  ancient  pastime. 
A  timely  new  introduction  and  guide  to 
family  tree  climbing  aimed  at  the  novice 
and  veteran  researcher  alike.  Send  for 
free  samples  and  low  rates.  Box  366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


DAD  'N  ME — Humorous  and  serious 
times  of  a  single  father  raising  his  son 
alone.  Hard-hitting  and  high  interest. 
Samples.  J.  Bull,  802  3rd  St..  Lewiston, 
Idaho  83501 


HOROSCOPES 


ATTRACT  the  Creme  de  la  Creme  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  a  larger  circulation.  My 
truly  unique  weekly  column  will  do  it  for 
you.  Decision  making  Editors  write  for 
samples  to;  Marian  Futterman,  P.  0.  Box 
454,  Lakewood,  Calif.  90714. 

HUMOR 

SQUARESHOOTER— Weekly  look  at  our¬ 
selves  and  world  around  us.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  BoJo  Jangles,  Box  317,  Patterson, 
N.Y.  12563. 

CAPITOL  COMEDY— Spoofs  Washington 
with  Carson-type  one-liners.  4th  big 
year.  Samples.  Jack  Posner,  220  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  I(j016. 

NORTH  PARIAH  DIARY;  Cheap.  $25  per 
month.  4(X)  words  weekly.  John  Hurst. 
Box  3098,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614,  for 
samples  and  free  street  map. 

INVESTMENTS 

STAMP  INVESTMENT  GUIDE— An  in¬ 
vestment  as  well  as  a  hobby.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly,  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

MONEY 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS,  hard  hitting  lib 
eral  with  a  subtle  sense  of  humor.  Award 
winning  nationally  known  cartoonist. 
Box  468.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  $1.25  week,  weeklies 
Free  copies.  #1  Easy  St..  Aptos,  Calif. 
95003. 
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APPAREL 


Be  A  Real  Journalist!  Wear  A 

“RAKE  MUCK" 

‘•journalists'^ DO  IT  DAILY" 

T-Shirt 

Select  either  one.  Shirts  are  sensational 
yellow,  heavy  quality.  S.M.L.XL.  $5.50  in¬ 
cludes  mailing  to  any  newsroom  or  home  in 
U.S.  Specify  size.  (Add  28{  in  Arizona.) 

P&L  TRADING  CO. 

Box  26501 
Tempe,  Ariz.  85282 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  AND  PRINTING  family  with 
substantial  assets  here  and  abroad  seeks 
merger  or  possible  acquisitions  under  joint 
company  involving  print  or  broadcast 
properties,  looking  for  greater  strength 
through  semi-autonomous  association. 
Complete  confidentiality.  Box  437,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  “Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 

Box  2277,  Montclair.  Calif.  91763.  (714) 

626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733-8053 
nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Fla.  33515.  Noobligations,  of  course. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Or.  12428. 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348. 


mlAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GIVE  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 

Here's  proof;  In  an  unsolicited  letter 
L.  E.  Towe,  of  the  Towe  Agency, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  told  us; 

“This  agency  in  the  last  year  has 
handled  four  newspaper  properties. 
We've  used  three  different  classified 
advertising  media,  but  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  has  done  two  things. 

"One,  it  has  cost  the  least  of  the 
three. 

"Two,  it  has  out-pulled  the  others 
twice  over.  And  it  has  produced  the 
buyers.  To  me,  that  is  advertising 
efficiency  and  value." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Towe,  both  for  your 
ads  and  your  letter.  It  is  indeed  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  our  pride  in  our 
publication  and  its  classified  section 
is  not  without  justification. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SEUING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payabh  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(R»mlttanc»  should  accompany 
copy  unlasa  credit  aslabllthod). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1 .25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Avaiiabie  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
aily  NEWSPAPERS  Week 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snvder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


6-FIGURE  PROFITS  from  a  week|y?  We 
have  and  you  can  with  this  lower  Zone  3 
suburban  paper.  Expanding  market  4 
miles  from  major  Southern  city.  Modern 
equipment:  excellent  staff  of  10.  Attrac¬ 
tive  terms  and  information  to  qualified 
buyers  only.  Box  377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY,  Zone  5, 
suburban-industrial  area,  2  universities, 
colleges.  1976  gross  $59,404.  Price 
$50,(XX).  29%  down,  balance  5  years.  Pub¬ 
lisher  retiring.  State  credentials.  Box  349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  ADVERTISER— Beautiful,  boom¬ 
ing  Idaho.  Must  sell  due  to  health.  Well 
established  fast  growing  weekly  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Good,  long  term  contract  accounts 
included.  Cash  or  terms.  Write:  Home 
Towne  Publications,  P.  0.  Box  7834, 
Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


OUTSTANDING  ACQUISITION  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY.  Profitable  New  York  State  weekly 
group  in  attractive  area  rich  with  excellent 
recreational,  cultural  and  educational 
facilities.  Annual  volume  $220,(XX).  Priced 
at  only  $165,000  including  composition 
equipment.  Terms  to  qualified,  responsi¬ 
ble  buyer.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


CANCER  SURGERIES  dictate  immediate 
sale  of  $2,050,(X)0  per  annum  weekly 
chain.  Growth  last  12  years  over  1(XX)%. 
Locale  highest  West  (loast  income,  cul¬ 
tural  and  climate  qualities  in  worldi  Cash 
preferred  but  terms  can  be  arranged  to 
buyer  with  bankable  security.  Please  reply 
in  own  handwriting  Box  454,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  UP  45%  during  first  6  weeks  of 
1977.  Independent  group  of  weeklies  in 
booming  Chicago  suburbs.  Carrier  of 
County  and  Municipal  legal  advertising. 
Best  read  newspapers  in  13  communities. 
1976  gross  sales:  $370,000.  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLIES  plus  shopper  in  exclusive 
market.  7300  paid  circulation.  Modern 
offset  plant  including  4  unit  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity.  zone  5.  $1  million  plus.  Box  449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  publisher  seeks  to 
acquire  substantial  weekly  or  chain  in  the 
greater  New  York  metro  area.  Must  have 
important  market  share  in  growing  area. 
Trade  publications  considered.  $250M 
minimum.  Principals  and  brokers  with 
written  authorizations  only.  Box  341, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies. 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered. 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  ot 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


PERIODICAL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE  MEDIA  REPORTER,  a  new  quarterly 
English  journal  for  journalism  practition¬ 
ers,  teachers  and  students.  Numbers  1 
and  2  now  available.  Edited  by  James 
Brennan,  former  staffer  on  The  Guardian 
and  lecturer  in  journalism.  Four  issues  for 
$14,  airmail,  from:  39  Legh  Road,  Sale, 
Cheshire,  England. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN<5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


2  USED  C.K.  OPTICAL  CO.  Squeeze 
Lenses,  4.5%  width  and  2%  reduction 
used  on  Chemco  Marathon  Cameras.  Con¬ 
tact  Purchasing  D^t.,  Providence  (R.l.) 


ROBERTSON  process  camera,  14"x20" 
with  reprocopy  processor.  Call  (716)  296- 
5673  or  (716)  386-4711. 


COMPUTER  REPAIR 


HARRIS  2200  USERS— Datacraft  Memory 
repair  now  at  affordable  prices.  10-day 
turn  around,  30-day  warranty.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  or  write  Second  Source  Comput¬ 
ers  Inc.,  3075  S.  Harbor  Blvd.,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92704.  (714)  751-SSCI. 


MAILROOM 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yeik,  N.Y.  10022 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  SOUGHT  in  New  England  or 
Mid-Atlantic  states  for  professionally  and 
financially  qualified  owner/operator.  Box 
461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED:  Country  weekly 
with  modem  job  shop.  Preferably  in  Area 
2,  but  will  consider  right  opportunity  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  Must  be  solid  com¬ 
pany  with  positive  cash  flow  and  growth 
potential.  Would  prefer  printing  situation 
with  excess  capacity.  If  property  is  heal¬ 
thy,  would  also  prefer  to  retain  present 
management.  Send  all  details  first  letter; 
all  replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Pur¬ 
chaser  is  respected  and  successful  inter¬ 
national  communications  company  with 
book  and  magazine  publishing  divisions, 
separate  printing  and  market  research 
companies,  and  direct  mail  and  catalc^  di¬ 
visions.  Annual  sales  $60  million.  Box  357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPEEDAUMAT  with  friction  and  shuttle 
feeds,  cabinet,  trays  and  Graphotype 
platemaker.  Call  (716)  296-5673  or  (716) 
386-4711. 


SHERIDAN  48P.  24P  and  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serters.  Spares  included.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  (^unterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1900  SERIES  ADDRESSOGRAPH,  excel- 
lent  condition,  with  Graphotype,  automa¬ 
tic  delivery,  3  large  tray  storage  cabinets, 
10,CXXJ  frames  and  plates.  Asking  $3(XX). 
Call  (203)  567-8789. 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


FERAG  STACKER  Model  BAU-JHR,  serial 
N-R  AP440-126.  Includes  digital  Read-out 
counter.  Does  not  include  transformer.  We 
bought  it  used  and  have  decided  not  to  use 
it.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Phone: 
(312)  586-8800,  ext.  391. 


1975  SIGNODE  MLIEE  Strapping  Ma¬ 
chine.  Uses  plastic  strapping,  little  use 
and  in  excellent  condition.  $3500  firm. 
Phone  D.  B.  Glasgow,  (919)  353-1171. 


CHESHIRE  528  labeling  machine  with 
quarter  folder.  New  197B.  Pitney-Bowes 
4351  postage  meter  base.  Wanted:  Phil- 
lipsburg  inserters.  Call  toll  free:  (800) 
527-2564. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLD  TYPE 
conversion  completed 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Complete  Stereo  Department 
Mat  Rollers,  Routers,  Shears — Power  and 
foot.  Pony  Autoplates,  Pumps,  Pots, 
Casting  Boxes,  Saws,  Planers,  Trimmers 
and  formers,  etc. 

Composing  Room 

Elektrons,  Comets.  Model  33  (fully 
equipped— including  Mats,  Magazines 
and  spare  parts),  Justapes,  reperforators 
and  readers,  Hamilton  Storage  racks, 
Vandercook  SP  25  proof  press.  Trucks, 
chases  and  saws. 

Will  Sell  all  or  in  part 
For  information  Call  or  Write 
Victor  Tardue-Production  Manager 
Reading  Eagle  Company 
Box  582,  Reading,  Pa.  19603 
(215)  373-4221 


SET  JUSTOWRITERS  and  1  extra  tape  cut¬ 
ter,  plus  12  pt.  converter,  $750;  Graohotvoe 
and  Addressograph,  $250.  Leader,  Box 
50129j  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.  32250,  Ph: 
(904)  249-9033. 


TWO  505TC’s,  new  CRT’s,  deflection  coil, 
carriage  drive  motor  assembly,  2  spare 
tension  motors,  excellent  condition.  2  Lud- 
lows  with  180  drawers  of  type  and  50  Lud¬ 
low  sticks.  6  Hammond  glider  saws.  75 
aluminum  chases,  75  steel  chases.  3  Van¬ 
dercook  proof  presses.  10  portable  storage 
racks.  6  stationary  storage  racks.  60  half 
magazines  for  Models  31,  32  and  35  Lino¬ 
types.  One  Elrod  strip  caster.  2  Mono-type 
strip  casters.  3,  5,  10-ton  electric  or  gas 
metal  pots,  brand  new.  Over  150  fonts  of 
Linotype  mats  ranging  from  5  to  30  pt.  100 
fonts  of  foundry  type.  Many  miscellaneous 
items  too  numerous  to  mention.  For  infor¬ 
mation  contact  Larry  Anderson  or  Frank 
Little,  Youngstown  Vindicator,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio  44501.  Ph;  (216)  747-1471. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


OCR'S 


DATATYPE  OCR,  used  every  day,  less  than 
2  years  old  (going  to  front  end  system), 
excellent  condition,  $6000.  McMahon,  Los 
Alamos  Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505) 
622-4185. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  9294455 
Box  55(X),  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC-JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $3100.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  Comp/Set  510 
Direct-Entry  Phototypesetter  with  6  type 
discs— 5V2  pt.— 74  pt.;  with  AM  745  Day¬ 
light  Processor;  with  Model  30  Striped 
Adhesive  Wax  Coater — New  1976.  Call  Eric 
Glass,  (301)  756-6671. 


USED  COMPUWRITER  II  with  fonts. 
Good  condition.  Priced  for  immediate  sale: 
$7000.  Beacon  Advertising,  1301  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  n!Y.  10019.  (212) 
765-5630. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS,  spare  parts 
list,  spare  reader,  wire  stripper,  64  LPM 
machine,  $3000.  McMahon,  Los  Alamos 
Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505)  662- 
4185. 


3-YEAR-OLD  COMPUWRITER  JR.,  Com- 
pugraphic  7200  Headliner.  Call  (912) 
482-3367;  PMs  242-7343. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961,  2  machines,  in 
good  working  condition,  $2800  each.  The 
Review,  68830  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Mich. 
48062.  (313)  727-3745. 


GOING  OFFSET— Compugraphic  2961 
with  fonts  and  keyboard  all  for  only  $3000. 
Call  (609)  234-8275  and  see  it  working. 


FOR  SALE— LIKE  NEW 
Complete  Compugraphic 
Typesetting  System 

Used  9  months  on  weekly  newspaper.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Computape  II,  Correcting  KDT, 
7200  standard  display  headliner,  Compu- 
kwik  Processor,,  spare  parts  kit,  spare 
reader  and  many  extras. 

Cost  $30,000  New— Will  Sacrifice. 
Laveme  Thomas— Ph:  (919)  347-5466 
Onslow  Publishing  Company 
P.  0.  Box  7118 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  28540 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  with  spare  parts 
kit;  Just-O-Text  70  with  keyboard  and 
processor.  Call  (716)  296-5673  or  (716) 
386-4711. 


PLATE  PROCESSING 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Plate  Maker,  Serial  No.  91 — Model  T 

Goss  Metal  Pump  Serial  No.  101— Model 

Kemp  Metal  Pot,  Serial  No.  3/3678.  9 
Heaters  10  K.W.  230  V.  single  Phase 

Sta-Hi  Curaed  Plate  Router  No.  15756— 
Model  MRIO 

Wood  Vacuum  Mat  Former  No.  5236 — 
Model  3023-R3026 

Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Mat  Former  No.  90726 — 
Model  MF300 

Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Mat  Fomner  No.  P-6979 

Mat  Roller,  Goss  Serial  No.  161— Model 
45S 

Wood  Plate  Mounter 

2 — DM48  Master  Etchers,  each  with  Hold¬ 
ing  Tank 

Tasope  Model  600  Neutralizing  Tank 

4500  Gallon  Stainless  Steel  Acid  Storage 
Tank  with  Pump 

Contact  G.  W.  Gardner,  Florence  (S.C.) 

Morning  News,  (803)  669-1771 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  (immunity  1  unit,  folder 
Goss  (immunity  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  22%' 

Goss  Universal  6  units 
Cottrell  V-15  units,  and  presses 
Fairchild  Newsking,  units 
Fairchild  Newsking,  2  unit  press 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2 " 
cutoff 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  New 
Gregg  imprinter,  Gilmount  Va  and  %  folder. 
Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

GOSS  METRO — 4/5  units,  late  model, 
available  with  flying  paster.  Box  2204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  FOLDER 

COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
239/16CUTOFF.  EXCELL  ENT  CONDITION 

6  units  and  Guss  2:1  and  3:2  folders.  In¬ 
cludes  saddles  for  direct  printing.  Com¬ 
plete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit,  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.  401  N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200:  Telex 
25-4388. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  standard  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  two  6  position  roll  stands.  Goss 
IJrbanite  folder  with  Vt  fold,  two  60  hp 
drives.  Available  August,  1977. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  unit  with  S/C  fold¬ 
er,  1%9 

UPECO 

1  Madison  St. 

East  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073 
(201)  438-3744 

HARRIS  V-15A  Web  Offset,  5  units-with 
folder  and  accumeter  paster.  Only  6 
months  old.  Will  consider  offer  on  all  or 
part.  Call  Dick  (ionlon,  (713)  623-0060. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press  with  Vi  and  V*  folder,  side 
lay  register,  immaculate,  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617)  475- 
3210. 

VDT’s 

HENDRIX  5200  Editing  Terminal,  Facit 
Punch,  Decitak  Reader,  new  in  '72,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $6000.  McMahon,  Los 
Alamos  Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505) 
662-4185. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer  Mark 
III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P  or  48P  or 
Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 

BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  1%  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fol¬ 
der  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  inserter 
and  Mueller  231  stacker. 

Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  FILM  NEGATIVES  for  silver  recovery. 
Paying  304  per  pound  of  film  shipped  by 
March  31.  1  pay  all  freight.  Immediate 
payment.  Your  choice;  either  money  or 
pure  silver  bars  at  market.  Phone  or  write 
for  shipping  instructions  or  I'll  pick  up 
within  100  miles  of  Trenton,  N.J.  No  gold- 
enrod.  R.  Breitinger,  198  Oaklyn  Terrace, 
Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648.  (609)  882- 
7966. 

NLWSRACKS— Coin  operated,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Initially  need  approximately  40.  Must 
be  good  price.  (404)  875-0661.  Mr.  Brown. 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER;  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Cal 
(516)  588-6600. 

MULLER  INSERTER — Top  dollar  paid  for 
used  machine,  any  condition.  Call  Fred 
Eychaner,  (312)  525-0288. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ONE  UNIT  with  roll  stand  for  Cottrell  V-15A 
3ress.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Noble 
Welch,  Terrell  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  669,  Ter¬ 
rell,  Texas  75160.  (214)  563-6476. 

USED  3-KNIFE  TRIMMER 

FOR  8%!  X  11  BOOKLETS. 

BOX  448,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

URBANITE  UNITS— 1  to  8  units;  write 
stating  age,  condition,  availability  and 
price.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED;  COUNT-O-VEYOR. 

CALL  BILL  GROTE 
(216)  725-4161. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 

WILL  START  or  maintain  telephone  sales¬ 
room,  boy  crew  operation  or  other  proven 
promotions  producing  up  to  100,(X)0  or¬ 
ders  yearly.  Available  soon — $25,000- 
$35,000  bracket.  Strictly  confidential.  Box 
435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

THINKING  of  a  telephone  sales  campaign 
or  a  boy  crew  program?  Our  company  pro¬ 
duces  new  home  delivery  customers  that 
STICK  for  some  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  We  offer  the  hignest 
type  sales  promotion  people  and  the  finest 
quality  order  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Make  us  prove  it!  Write  Dick  Levis  or  Phil 
Pfeffer,  P&L  Promotions  Inc.,  1064  Clin¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Inrington,  N.J.  07111  or  give  usa 
call,  (201)  399-1211,  now! 

PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 

Help 

Wanted... 

ACADEMIC 

BROADCAST  JOURNALIST 

To  teach  broadcast  journalism,  basic  news 
writing  and  mass  media  courses.  Expertise 
in  a  related  area,  such  as  public  relations, 
criticism,  editorial  writing,  or  photojournal¬ 
ism  helpful.  Salary  and  rank  negotiable. 
Field  and/or  classroom  experience,  PhD 
preferred. 

Applications  accepted  to  April  11,  1977, 
Send  Resume  to: 

Affirmative  Action  Committee 

Office  of  the  Academic  Vice-President 
Drawer  R 

Morrison  Hall  William  Paterson  College 
3(X)  Pompton  Road 

Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

GRADUATE  FACULTY  to  instruct  such 
courses  as  research,  media  effects,  man¬ 
agement,  plus  undergraduate  skills 
courses  in  area  of  specialty.  Permanent 
position  (tenure  track).  Current  salary  for 
doctorate  at  rank  of  assistant  professor 
$14,500.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Dr.  David  Eschelman,  Department  of  Mass 
Communication,  Central  Missouri  State 
University,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093. 
CMSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


We  move  machinery! 

EAR  ClaaaHleds 
(212)  752-7053 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  School  of 
Journalism  has  2  teaching  vacancies  for 
the  coming  academic  year.  One  position  is 
at  the  associate  professor  rank,  requiring  a 
Doctorate,  media  experience,  teaching  at 
the  university  level  and  evidence  of  scho¬ 
larship  through  publication.  Thrust  of  this 
position  is  a  combination  of  research, 
theory  and  professional  course  work.  One 
position  is  for  an  assistant  professor  who  is 
a  generalist,  with  evidence  of  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  scholarly  abilities.  Doctorate 
preferred.  Persons  interested  in  either  of 
the  above  positions  are  asked  to  write  at 
once  for  detailed  descriptions.  Deadline 
for  applications:  April  8, 1977.  Contact  Dr. 
Paul  V.  Peterson,  Chairperson,  Personnel 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210  or  call  (614)  422-7438. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION,  Utah  State  University,  seeks  a  full¬ 
time  faculty  member  with  a  minimum  of 
five  years  professional  experience  to  teach 
in  the  areas  of  newspaper  reporting  and 
editing  and  press  responsibility.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  a  Masters  Degree  in 
journalism,  PhD  preferred.  Salary  range: 
$12, 000-$ 15,000  on  9-month  contract, 
beginning  September,  1977.  Send  resume 
and  names  and  addresses  of  at  least  three 
references  to  Dr.  K.  S.  Sitaram,  head.  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication,  UMC  46, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah  84322, 
no  later  than  April  1,  1977.  Utah  State  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SENIOR  PROFESSOR  to  develop  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  programs  in  Mass 
Media  Management  and  teaching  in  allied 
academic  areas,  including  Communica¬ 
tions  Law.  Extensive  experience  in  top 
management  positions  with  prestige  media 
required.  Begin  Fall  1977.  USC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Salary  and  rank  open.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  exhibits  to:  Dean,  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Col¬ 
umbia,  S.C.  292(J8. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism/ 
Public  Relations.  1  year  appointment  be¬ 
ginning  Fall  1977.  Teach  variety  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Relations  courses.  Mas¬ 
ters  Degree  required,  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  to 
Prof.  John  Behrens,  Utica  College  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  Utica,  N.Y.  13502.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ARE  YOU  number  two,  but  good  enough  to 
be  the  number  one?  Are  you  stuck  at  your 
present  job,  with  no  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment?  Then  you  are  the  person  for  us!  We 
need  an  Ad  Director  for  a  daily  and  four 
associated  weeklies  who  is  willing  to  sell  as 
well  as  manage.  Located  in  central  Ohio.  If 
you  can  do  this  job,  there  is  a  chance  for 
advancement  all  the  way  to  Publisher. 
Send  resume  to:  Don  Hartley,  Madison 
Press,  30  South  Oak  Street,  London,  Ohio 
43140. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Journalism  seeks  a  faculty  advisor  for  its 
32,000  circulation  laboratory  daily  news¬ 
paper,  The  Lantern.  5  to  10  years  of  recent 
newspaper  experience  required.  Respon¬ 
sibilities:  with  the  assistance  of  teaching 
associates,  advisor  will  (1)  supervise  and 
grade  students  enrolled  each  school  quar¬ 
ter  in  reporting,  editing  and  photojournal¬ 
ism  courses  that  produce  the  newspaper; 
(2)  oversee  paid  editorial  board  of  approx¬ 
imately  10  students  who  handle  daily  pub¬ 
lication  details:  (3)  direct  VDT  processing 
of  the  newspaper;  (4)  maintain  newsroom 
liaison  with  professional  advertising  and 
printing  staffs,  and  with  the  School’s  Pub¬ 
lications  Committee.  This  position  is  re¬ 
garded  as  full-time  employment  with  spe¬ 
cified  hours  of  duty.  Minimum  salary 
$20,(X)0.  Rank:  assistant  professor.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  is  April  8,  1977.  Contact 
Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210  or  call  (614)  42^- 
6291. 


TWO  FULL-TIME  permanent  faculty  posi¬ 
tions  Fall  ’77.  PhD  or  very  near.  Advertis¬ 
ing  pundit,  strong  in  creativity  plus  re¬ 
search.  Public  Relations  pro.  theory  and 
skills  plus  proficiency  in  related  Mass 
Communications  area.  Contact  F.  B. 
Kalupa,  Communications  Dept.,  California 
State  IJniversity,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92634. 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Title 
IX  Employer. 


TOUGALOO  COLLEGE  seeks  Journalism 
Instructor/Program  Director.  MA  or  PhD, 
newspaper  reporting-production  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  rank  depend  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Apply  by  April  1  to  Journalism  Pro¬ 
gram,  Tougaloo  (!)ollege,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
39174.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


TENURE  TRACK  faculty  member  to  teach 
beginning  and  advanced  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  courses  in  growing  de¬ 
partment.  Prefer  at  least  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  or  large  daily  and/or  wire 
service.  Prefer  familiarity  with  new 
technology  and  some  experience  in 
specialized  reporting.  MA  or  considerable 
progress  toward  it.  Send  complete  resume 
to  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  California  State  University,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  90840.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  May  1,  1977.  CSULB  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action/Title  9 
Employer. 


PUBLISHER 

We  have  a  position  for  an  innovative  and 
creative  manager  who  is  stimulated  by  an 
opportunity  to  draw  together  resources  of 
display  and  classified  sales,  circulation 
and  promotion  into  a  professional  market¬ 
ing  thrust.  If  you  have  demonstrated  such 
capabilities  in  the  past,  we  want  you  at 
Pioneer  Press — the  market  leader  in 
Chicago’s  best  suburbs,  publishers  of  17 
ABC  weekly  newspapers  for  93,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  a  unique  format.  Write  us,  de¬ 
scribing  your  marketing  education  and 
management  experience  along  with  salary 
history.  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press  Inc., 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  60091,  a 
subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer,  M/F. 


IN  DIANA  advertising  feature  sales  position 
just  opening  up.  One  of  best  established 
territories  with  small  company  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  30  years.  Wonderful  draw  com¬ 
mission  for  full  time,  self-motivated  person 
willing  to  travel  several  states  initiating 
new  accounts  and  maintain  established 
accounts.  Enjoy  a  growing,  unique  com¬ 
pany,  truly  best  in  its  field.  Low  20s  to 
start.  Please  send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PURCHASING  DIRECTOR 

Minimum  of  3  years  in  newspaper  purchas¬ 
ing.  Must  be  completely  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production,  to 
oversee  purchase  of  everything  from  paper 
clips  to  presses.  Metropolitan  daily.  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT— Business  and 
production  oriented  individual  with  back¬ 
ground  in  weekly  newspapers,  preferably 
group.  Excellent  spot  with  a  Zone  5  group 
in  the  midst  of  expansion  and  acquisition. 
Resume.  Box  453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  tor  Zone  5  free  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Must  be  strong  on  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  with  layout  skills,  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  photo  experience.  Recreational 
area.  Resume,  salary  requirements  and 
references  to  Box  430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Progressive,  imaginative,  goal-oriented 
leader  needed  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
direction  of  large  metropolitan  Zone  2  dai¬ 
ly.  Tough,  challenging  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Must  have  background  covering  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation.  Prior  ex¬ 
perience  as  general  manager  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  to  meet 
challenges  of  new  weekly  product  in  Zone 
2  resort  area.  Strong  sales  background  a 
must.  Solid  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  plus  incentive  and  all  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  327,  Editor 
&  Publisher! 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Zone  6  daily  and 
Sunday.  Opportunity  for  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  to  supen/isory  position.  Must  be  an 
aggressive  self-starter.  College  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  to  Box  306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
for  morning-afternoon  dailies,  Sunday  with 
20,000  circulation.  Prefer  experience  with 
combination  papers.  Salary  negotiable  and 
related  to  job  expereence.  Located  in  the 
West  with  opportunities  for  all  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivities,  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  etc. 
Write,  giving  full  details  on  resume  of  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  compensation  de¬ 
sired  or  contact  Ron  M.  Brown,  Comptrol¬ 
ler,  Cheyenne  Newspapers  Inc.,  110  East 
17th,  (Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001,  (307) 
634-3361. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Progressive  42,000-plus  daily  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  individual  to  join  our  circula¬ 
tion  staff.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  and 
promotion.  Fully  experienced  in  working 
directly  with  carriers.  Salary  to  $14,000 
plus  annual  reviews  and  generous  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Exceptional  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  investment  plan  and  dental  insur¬ 
ance. 

Write  to: 

Joseph  J.  Popp 
Circulation  Manager 
The  Beacon-News 
101  S.  River  Street 
Aurora,  Illinois  60506 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

Phiiaoeipnia  inquirer,  subsididary  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  sev- 
eraf  management  positions  open  for  am¬ 
bitious,  capable  candidates.  You  will  have 
your  own  district  where  you  can  put  all 
your  abilities  to  work  managing  and  train¬ 
ing  carriers.  Past  sales  and/or  supervisory 
experience  required.  Must  be  flexible,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  weekends  and  split  shifts.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  growth,  excellent  starting  salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  lucrative 
dollar  incentive,  expenses,  paid  auto  in¬ 
surance  and  full  paid  benefit  package. 
Also  additional  incentives.  Call  (215)  854- 
2892  to  arrange  appointment  for  inter¬ 
view.  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  191(11. 


NEWLY  FORMED  distribution  company  is 
looking  for  dynamic  organizer  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  field.  Must  set  up  child  and  adult 
carrier  systems  including  fleet  manage¬ 
ment.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Zone  5.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


50,000  to  100,000  GROWING  coastal 
market  ABC  combined  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Area  6  seeking  new  aggressive  middle 
management  circulation  personnel.  Solid 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  move¬ 
ment  within  group.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Zone  2  established  competitive  market 
needs  an  aggressive,  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  sales-oriented  person  with  a  proven 
sales  record.  Must  be  a  motivator  of  peo¬ 
ple,  willing  to  work  hard  with  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  sales  force  and  achieve  realistic 
goals  in  this  people-oriented  atmosphere. 
Job  encompasses  sales  direction  for  the 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  weeklies. 
Excellent  benefit  program  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  and  background  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  SALESPER¬ 
SON  (outside)  for  medium  size  New  York 
State  daily  located  near  the  beautiful 
-inger  Lakes.  Pay  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  benefits  and  room  for  you  to 
grow.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  Donaldson,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Star-Gazette,  201 
Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y.  14901. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATIONIST  with  pizzaz  needed  for 
2-vear-old  daily  that  needs  a  good  selling 
job.  This  spot  for  outdoors  person  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Ozark  foothills.  Contact  Wit  Ledbetter, 
Evening  Press,  Box  70,  Farmington,  Mo. 
(314)  756-4523. 


To  Answer  Box  Number  Ads  In 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  tne  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  X0022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  o1 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  AD  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Individual  must  have  ambition  to 
move  ahead.  Our  circulation  is  70M  plus, 
and  we  are  part  of  a  group  operating  in  six 
cities.  If  you  can  adapt  to  change  and  have 
the  capability  to  tram  and  lead  a  staff  of 
17,  you’ll  find  it  to  be  a  very  challenging 
opportunity.  Salary  plus  monthly  incentive 
plan.  Mailed  replies  only.  Send  resume  to 
Advertising  Director,  The  Augusta 
Chronicle-Herald,  P.  0.  Box  1988,  Augus¬ 
ta,  Ga.  30903. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
This  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  is  in  need  of  a  person  that  can  take 
over  the  sales  direction  of  a  professional 
staff  of  sales  people  in  a  modern  equipped 
office  in  Zone  2.  Besides  managing  the 
voluntaro  and  solicitor  sales  staffs,  other 
areas  of  responsibility  include  implemen¬ 
tation  and  continuation  of  sales  training 
programs,  staffing  and  other  related  sales 
duties. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  career  opportunity 
with  a  future,  and  you  can  motivate  people 
with  sales-oriented  experience,  we  would 
like  to  talk  with  you.  Excellent  benefit 
package  and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  with 
background  in  confidence  to  Box  467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
PM  daily  and  weekly  shopper.  Must  know 
retail  and  classified.  Serid  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  first  mailing  to  The  Evening  Sun, 
45-47  Hale  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  13815. 


SUCCESSFUL  central  Pennsylvania 
weekly  in  high  competition  area,  (irossed 
$115,000  in  ad  sales  in  1976.  We  want 
$200,000  and  up.  Need  aggressive  profes¬ 
sional  salesman  with  lots  of  imagination 
and  proven  track  record.  Grow  with  us. 
Guarantee  plus  commission.  What  you 
earn  is  up  to  you.  Box  386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  goal-oriented  sales¬ 
person  to  join  growing  16,000  circulation 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  challenge,  contact  Bob  Gill, 
Box  5800,  Moberly,  Mo.  65270.  (816) 
263-5800. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  We  are  looking  for  a 
tough,  highly  competitive,  experienced 
advertising  salesman  for  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  located  in  the  SunBelt.  You  bring 
the  background  and  the  desire  and  we’ll 
provide  a  good  salary,  great  benefits  and  a 
super  incentive  plan.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  to  Box  350,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS,  shopping  centers,  in¬ 
dividual  fimns  in  expanding  area  on  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  need  self-starting  advertising 
person  to  grow  with  growing  newspaper. 
Salary,  commission,  fringes,  ownership  in¬ 
terest.  R.  T.  Gebbie,  615  Bauman  Rd., 
Castroville,  Calif.  95012. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  for  experienced  pro 
who  is  strong  on  sales  promotion,  layout 
and  detail.  &day  afternoon  ABC  in  fast 
growing  area  and  offers  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  person  with  leadership  ability. 
Write  full  details  to  Ken  Leake,  The  Daily 
Democrat,  P.  0.  Box  730,  Woodland,  Calif. 
95695. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN 
Experienced  retail  ad  salesperson  with 
proven  record  of  handling  40-50  regular 
accounts.  Experienced  in  layout  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition  production.  Immediate 
opening,  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  present  account  list, 
linage  totals,  summary  of  present  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  Dick  Hummel,  c/o  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  P.  0.  Bin  440,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.  93302. 

LOUISIANA  DAILY  in  rapidly  growing  retail 
market  seeks  ad  manager.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  person  experienced  in  daily  ad 
sales  to  move  up  to  bigger  responsibility 
and  challenge.  Box  445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REWRITE— National  Catholic  publication 
seeks  top-notch  rewrite  person  with  5 
years  desk  experience  and  special  knack 
for  telephone  interviewing.  Send  resume 
with  full  work  and  character  references  to 
Editor,  Columbia.  P.  0.  Box  1670.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.  06507. 


REPORTER  for  growing  news  weekly. 
Self-motivating  general  assignment  per¬ 
son.  Photo  skills,  write  and  research  local 
news  and  features.  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  340,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPERSON  needed  for 
rapidly  growing  weekly  in  rural  Alaska. 
Golden  opportunity  for  journalist  willing  to 
grow  with  the  area.  Frontier  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  289,  Talkeetna,  Alaska 
99676. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER:  Midwest  daily 
of  20,000  circulation  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  person  with  some  experience  (and 
preference)  in  copy  editing  and  layout, 
who  could  do  some  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  and  serve  as  backup  to  sports 
editor.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  tabloid  business 
publication.  Zone  5.  Must  do  it  all— write 
edit,  ad  sales,  layout,  photo,  proof  and 
clear.  Possible  opfwrtunity  to  buy  in  for 
hard-worker  who  will  produce.  Clips  and 
resume  to  Box  370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  to  work  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  syndicate.  Want  com¬ 
petent  person  to  edit  columns,  comics  and 
other  features.  Should  have  a  degree  in 
Journalism  or  related  fields.  Work  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  abili^.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKPERSON,  SOME  MAKEUP. 

New  York  financial  weekly. 

Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  entry 
level  job.  New  York  financial  weekly.  Box 
388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  substantial  weekly  in  western 
Connecticut.  All-around— report,  rewrite, 
layout,  manage  staff  of  2  covering  6  sub¬ 
urban  towns.  Write  P.  0.  Box  383,  South- 
bury.  Conn.  06488. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Opportunities  all 
phases  of  daily  newsroom  operations. 
Send  resume,  references.  Box  390,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WISCONSIN  DAILY  seeks  reporter  for 
3-person  women's  desk.  Recent  J-grad  or 
weekly  experience  preferred.  Full  range  of 
duties  with  emphasis  on  features,  layout, 
strong  use  of  photos.  Outstanding  pay, 
working  conditions.  Box  410,  Eddor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  as  top  rim 
person  on  universal  copy  desk.  We  want 
constructive  and  creative  editing  of  local 
copy  and  lively,  imaginative  and  attractive 
headlines.  Makeup  and  layout  ability  im¬ 
portant  but  not  critical.  VDT  experience 
helpful.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Editor,  Globe-Gazette,  Box 
271,  Mason  City,  Iowa  50401. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  Eastern  PM 
in  medium  circulation  class.  We're  looking 
for  an  imaginative  idea  man  (or  woman) 
who  can  lead  a  young,  talented  staff.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  professional  growth 
and  satisfaction.  Send  comprehensive  re¬ 
sume  and  other  pertinent  information  to 
Box  404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER— Small  daily  in  vac- 
ationland  area.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  433,Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  STAFFER  needed  by  43,000 
PM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  hard  news  and  features  with  equal 
skill,  and  do  swing  work  involving  copy 
editing,  headwriting  and  layout.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  desirable.  Competitive  pay, 
excellent  benefits.  Box  434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  Southwestern  daily 
for  general  assignment  reporting.  Ideal 
spot  for  a  May  journalism  school  graduate. 
Send  resume  to  David  Palmer.  Publisher, 
Daily  Range,  P.  0.  Box  1068,  Raton,  N.M. 
87740. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  person  with 
managing  or  city  editing  experience  as 
managing  editor  of  16M  Michigan  daily. 
Direction  of  young  talented  staff  lop  prior¬ 
ity,  plus  strength  in  developing  story  and 
editorial  ideas.  Send  full  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Jim  Barnhill,  Pul> 
lisher-Editor,  The  Ypsilanti  Press,  a 
Harte-Hanks  Newspaper,  P.  0.  Box  280, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  sought  by  morning  25,000 
daily  in  Area  5.  Seek  seasoned  editor  to 
assume  major  daily  editing  responsibility 
with  judgment,  maturity,  administrative 
ability  and  sharp  editing  skills.  Box  3%, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  18M  DAILY  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  capital  city  seeks  experienced, 
take-charge  city  editor  to  supervise  17- 
member  staff,  handle  layout,  ^it  copy  on 
electronic  system,  brainstorm  local,  re¬ 
gional  coverage.  Send  resume,  references 
to  Robert  Norling,  Concord  Monitor,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.H.  03301. 


EDITOR  for  8000  PM  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Applicant  must  be  a  pro  equipped  with 
writing,  editing  and  managerial  skills. 
Send  resume,  cTips,  references  first  letter 
to  David  Dillon,  The  Evening  Sun,  45-47 
Hale  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  13815. 


SPORTSWR  ITER/EDITOR  with  style  and  a 
burning  desire  to  make  s|X)rts  readers  out 
of  people  who  never  look  at  a  sports  page. 
Imaginative  layout  skills  would  help,  and 
bright  writing  is  a  must.  Will  cover  full 
range  of  high  school,  college  and  pro 
sports  in  Big  Sky  Country  on  the  edge  of 
the  Rockies.  Send  a  half  dozen  samples  to 
Box  455,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer,  M/F. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  for  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  5500  circulation  semi-weekly  in 
sunny  Southwest.  We  need  first-rate 
newsperson  with  solid  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  understand  ALL  facets  of 
business  to  supervise  10-person  staff.  In¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs  and  profit- 
oriented.  Spanish  helpful.  Healthful  com¬ 
munity,  pleasant  climate,  45  minutes  from 
attractive  city.  Salary  plus  incentive 
bonus.  Complete  employment  and  earn¬ 
ings  history,  along  with  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  with  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  31,000  AM  daily  in  Zone 
3.  Minimum  of  4  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  or  equivalent.  Salary  range 
$220-$240.  Resume  to  Box  466,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DESKPERSON  for  Florida  16M  afternoon 
daily.  Layout,  head  experience  a  must.  No 
beginners.  Some  weekend  work.  Salary 
$210.  Write  Jim  Clark,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  News  Chief,  P.  0.  Box  1440,  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.  33880. 


MATURE  REPORTER  with  strong  writing 
ability  for  Pennsylvania  AM  daily.  Prefer 
degree  plus  2  years  minimum  experience 
on  under-20,000  daily.  Ideal  community 
for  family.  Excellent  benefits,  moving  al¬ 
lowance.  Send  full  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


SPORTS  PUBLICATION,  Midwest  slant, 
seeks  correspondents,  clippings.  Inquire 
first:  Box  1^23,  West  Allis,  Wise.  53219. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer's  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE,  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-27li 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLORIDA  MAGAZINE 
We  are  recruiting  a  staff  for  a  first-class 
specialized  golf  and  tennis  magazine  cov¬ 
ering  state  of  Florida.  We  need  experi¬ 
enced  people  for  editing,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  photography,  art,  promotion  and 
management.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  people.  Contact  Jack  Sneiderman 
or  Neal  Barwick,  ProMedia  Associates, 
3840  Inverrary  Blvd.,  Lruderhill,  Fla. 
33319.  Phone  (305)  733-8550. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 15,000  daily 
needs  working  foreman  with  experience  in 
all  phases  of  ^otocomposition  production 
including  machine  maintenance.  Send  re¬ 
plies  to  The  News  Tribune.  P.  0.  Box  69, 
Ft.  Pierce.  Fla.  33450,  Marvin  DeBolt. 


QUALITY  LETTERPRESS  and  offset  ink 
producer  seeks  retired  production  man¬ 
ager  or  pressroom  superintendent  to  sell 
ink  part-  or  full-time.  ALL  ZONES.  Box 
458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


WE  NEED  A  PROMOTION  PERSON  experi¬ 
enced  in  r'eveloping  and  copywriting  crea¬ 
tive  pron.jtional  material  for  all  key  de¬ 
partments.  We're  a  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2,  and  we  need 
a  person  to  Join  our  growing  Marketing  De¬ 
partment.  Excellent  working  environment. 
Full  benefits.  Send  resume  and  copywrit¬ 
ing  samples  to  Box  464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Wanted:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
PRO  to  handle  special  project  demanding 
considerable  promotion  and  publicity  in 
Chicago  from  now.  through  May.  Must  de¬ 
vote  at  least  half-time  to  project.  Can  sup¬ 
ply  office  space  and  secretarial  help.  Im¬ 
mediate  results  required.  Chicago-based 
only  need  apply.  For  appointment  call  Mrs. 
Sorkin  at  341-1370. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
has  an  opening  in  its  na¬ 
tional  headquarters,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

THE  JOB: 

Writing  corporate  news,  hand¬ 
ling  media  inquiries  and  assis¬ 
ting  the  national  news  direc¬ 
tor. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Minimum  3-5  years  exper¬ 
ience;  business-financial  help¬ 
ful. 

Please  submit  resume  with  sa¬ 
lary  requirements  to: 


Professional  Employment 
Director 

Headquarters  Personnel 

D/707-2  I 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO. 

Sears  Tower 
Chicago,  IL  60684 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


Sears 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  REPORT¬ 
ER— Washington-based  radio  network 
needs  New  York  reporter  to  cover  Arts  and 
Culture  area.  4  years  broadcast  or  special¬ 
ized  journalism  experience  required  (at 
least  1  year  in  broadcasting)  including  arts 
and  culture  journalism  experience  in  New 
York.  Salary  $16,250.  Send  resume  to  Box 
444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Strong  experience  with  news¬ 
paper  features  for  top  job  with  major  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Develop  features, 
negotiate  contracts,  supervise  programs. 
Must  assume  responsibility  quickly,  have 
sharp  copy  eye  and  promotion  flair.  Box 
443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  COPY  EDITOR,  PHOTOGRAPH¬ 
ER  wanted  on  7000  circulation  weekly  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  Chance  to  use  im¬ 
agination  and  grow  with  paper.  Competi¬ 
tive  area  crying  for  good  journalism.  Prefer 
daily  experience.  $200  to  start.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references.  Box  450,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  TOP  NEWS  POST  in  50,000  circulation 
suburban  weekly  group.  Upstate's  largest. 
Notable  opportunity  in  the  Rochester  met¬ 
ropolitan  community.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  Wolfe 
Publications,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned, 
goal  oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line  con¬ 
scious  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  in  dailies  and  large  subur¬ 
bans.  A  top  administrator  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and 
vision  along  with  excellent  experience  and 
reliability.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP?  18  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  news,  labor,  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  personnel.  Know 
production.  Pranger,  714  Higgins  Rd.. 
Park  Ridge,  III.  60068.  (312)  692-7956. 


AD  MANAGEMENT— Productive  adman, 
experienced  in  classified  and  display, 
equally  competent  in  both.  Metro  daily 
background.  Business  Management  De¬ 
gree.  Excellent  layouts  and  copywriting. 
Sells  co-op,  color,  special  promotions.  Can 
motivate,  lead  and  teach.  Box  407,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  with  de¬ 
grees  seeking  progressive  group  to  grow 
with.  Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  syndicated  na¬ 
tionally,  seeks  permanent  position  with 
daily.  Any  Zone.  Mike  Konopacki,  233 
Dunning  St.,  Madison,  Wise.  53704. 


CIRCULATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  seasoned  Circula¬ 
tor,  my  record  will  prove  I  can  give  you: 

Modern  marketing  techniques  with 
circulation  increase:  Prompt  collections 
Excellent  delivery  service 
Computerization  of  circulation  records 
A  department  with  high  morale 
Experience  on  30M  to  200M  Newspapers. 
Resume  sent  by  return  mail.  Box  425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


407,  Editor  EXPERIENCED  Circulation  District 
Manager— College  Degree— qualified  in  all 

-  phases  of  circulation  areas — looking  for 

>ER  with  de-  management  position.  Excellent  track  rec¬ 
oup  to  grow  ord  with  desire  to  relocate.  Available  im- 
sher.  mediately.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  1977 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVE 

Looking  for  a  new  challenge.  Currently 
employed  as  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTOR  with 
emphasis  on  sales  and  development  and 
supervision  of  ad  takers  for  voluntary  bus¬ 
iness. 

Excellent  track  record.  Successful  innova¬ 
tion  and  new  business  generator.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  energetic  and  personable. 

CAN  FUNCTION  IN  ANY 
SALES  POSITION 

Must  stay  in  Greater  New  York  area.  Box 
3M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  30,  looking  for 
more  responsibilities  with  weekly  shopper 
in  Zone  8  or  9.  Send  inquiries  to  P.O. 
Box  311,  New  Haven.  Conn.  06510. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  wanted  in 
Zone  7,  8,  9.  14  years  experience,  college 

fraduate,  presently  employed.  Box  397, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CHANGED  TRADITION  for  community 
good:  Reports  opened  2  boards'  closed 
sessions  (suit  ruling  in  3rd  case  pending). 
Features,  columns,  layouts  opened  minds. 
5^  years,  MA,  family  man  seeks  writing- 
editor  slot,  any  size.  Zone  8,  2, 1,  3.  (215) 
866-4960. 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  graduate  with  a 
year's  professional  experience,  mostly  AP, 
ready  to  get  back  on  the  street  as  a  repor¬ 
ter.  Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call 
(419)  447-8307. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  writer,  10  years  dailies, 
8  on  173,000  PM  staff.  All  beats,  plus  art. 
Seeking  general  assignment  or  bureau  in 
Zone  9  or  Western  Zone  7.  Box  387,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  and  editor.  38. 
seeks  challenging  management  position 
on  medium  size  daily.  Knows  how  to  moti¬ 
vate  staff  to  reach  maximum  potential.  BA 
Journalism,  MA  Political  Science.  Box  389, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER,  24,  Rutgers 
MFA  in  Theater  Criticism,  student  intern 
with  Village  Voice,  3  years  university  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  Any  Zone.  Box  409,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27.  MA  (Missouri),  2V4  years 
with  major  metro  daily,  wants  feature  as¬ 
signment  with  prestige  daily.  Any  Zone. 
Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  on  award-winning 
weekly  seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in 
Baltimore-Washington  area.  J-grad.  Box 
399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  26,  BA  (English),  3  years  on 
daily,  seeks  desk  job  on  metro  or  slot  on 
smaller  paper.  Box  392,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  shirtsleeve,  innova¬ 
tive,  demanding;  blends  prize-winning 
hard  news  coverage  with  features  that 
make  paper  necessary  to  reader.  20  years 
daily  experience,  17  in  management,  some 
metro;  strong  layout,  packaging.  Award¬ 
winning  writer,  BA  Journalism,  zone,  size 
not  important;  good  news  product,  chal¬ 
lenge  is.  Box  4(J2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMANISTIC  REPORTER/editor,  43, 
seeks  progressive  publication,  wherever 
you  are.  Awards,  deg'ees,  commitment 
and  camera,  too.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  TEN  daily  desk  editor  seeks  new  life 
away  from  3-hour  commuting.  Age  39, 
newsman  20  years.  Desires  job  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  assistant,  or  as  news,  layout, 
city,  wire  or  business  editor.  Box  361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWESTERN  BSJ,  23,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job.  Stringer  experience.  Excellent 
student,  talented  writer.  Any  Zone.  J. 
Keely,  72.39  N.  Bell.  Chicago.  III.  60645. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter-columnist  with 
5  years  experience,  looking  for  step  up. 
Now  working  on  80,(XX)  Zone  2  daily.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Box  431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  Los  Angeles  freelance  (veri¬ 
fiable)  seeks  return  to  sanity  of  lOO.OOO- 
or-up  metro  daily.  Journeyman,  25  years, 
general  assignment,  features,  bureau/ 
photo,  rewrite,  consumer.  Would  welcome 
desk/rim  training.  Will  relocate  for  long¬ 
term  spot  with  growth,  at  your  scale.  Sober 
family  man,  47.  Box  432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HERE  I  AM! 

Journalist  (news,  features,  pop  music)  and 
photographer  seeks  job  on  paper, 
magazine  or  music  PR.  Experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  strong  on  creative  layout,  darkroom, 
production.  Fast  learner,  hard  worker.  To 
90  miles  from  New  York  City.  Grab  me  and 
use  me!  Box  459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  EDITOR — Background  includes 
12  years  of  newspaper,  wire  service  and 
business  reporting  and  editing.  Some  slot 
experience.  Good  understanding  of  poli¬ 
tics,  economics.  Now  in  New  York  (^ity  but 
would  relocate.  Open  to  interesting  offers. 
Box  452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  of  well-regarded  statewide  sports 
magazine  seeking  more  financial  security. 
Prior  experience  on  daily,  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Writing  strong  point,  also  back 
ground  in  layout,  VDT  experience.  Looking 
for  sports-oriented  position  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  daily  newspaper  or  regional 
magazine.  Box  447,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  Writer/ 
editor.  12  years  metro  and  suburban  ex¬ 
perience  all  aspects  print  media  including 
advertising,  overseas  work.  Listed  in  Who's 
Who,  seek  career  position  as  publisher, 
editor  or  full-time  investigative  writer.  Fea¬ 
tures,  special  editions,  politics  and  inves¬ 
tigations  strong  pluses.  Relocation  ac¬ 
ceptable,  available  short  notice.  Harry 
Martin,  4453  Meadowlark  Dr.,  Napa,  Calif. 
94558.  (707)  224-0652. 


THE  TOP  JOB— Prize-winning  reporter  who 
led  prize-winning  reporters  as  No.  2  editor 
on  a  tough  state  capital  daily  which  did  it 
all  seeks  No.  1  editor's  post  on  p^r  with 
publisher  who  cares.  Box  436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHY  NOT  THE  BEST?  This  bright  young 
writer,  now  associate  editor  of  state's 
largest  weekly,  is  looking  for  challenging 
position  on  daily.  Sharp,  knowledgeable; 
impressive  clips.  Make  an  offer  he  can't 
refuse!  Peter  Genovese,  2170  N.  Prospect 
Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53202.(414)  271- 
9341 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  Zone  3  twice-weekly 
wants  staff  job  on  daily.  Willing 
to  work  and  move.  Likes  racing.  Salary  flex¬ 
ible.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  SCIENCE/MEDICINE  as¬ 
signments  wanted.  Researching,  inteview- 
ing,  writing,  editing.  Also  photography. 
Biomedical  scientist-turned-journalist. 
Awards.  Peter  L.  Petrakis,  PhD,  12115 
Bluhill  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 


GRAPHICS 


POLISHED  EDITOR-Writer-Photograph- 
er.  Strengths;  roto  layouts,  liaison  to  pho¬ 
to,  art  departments.  Good  with  people  and 
dogs.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  GRAPHICS  EDITOR  POSITION 
Experience:  Make-up  (1  year),  reporter- 
photographer  (10  years),  photographer  (7 
years).  Los  Angeles  Times.  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  Ohio  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
Year.  Winner  in  this  year's  NPPA  national 
finals.  College  teaching  experience.  Art 
School.  Presently  working  on  M/U  thesis. 
The  challenge  I  seek:  A  newspaper  ready  to 
become  a  visually  exciting  publication,  one 
with  modern,  eye-catching  impact.  As 
graphics  editor  I  would  hope  to  coordinate 
overall  visual  operation,  from  strong  photo 
assignments  to  strong  photo  use.  Bob 
Lynn,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45201.  (513)  721-2700. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CONSISTENT  award-winning  Chief 
Photographer  with  5  years  plus  experience 
seeks  staff  position  on  metro  paper,  any 
Zone.  Resume  and  portfolio  upon  request. 
Box  413,  Editor  &  njblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/PHOTO  EDITOR— Young 
man  with  9  years  experience  including  New 
England's  largest  daily  and  largest  weekly 
seeks  position.  Will  relocate.  Resume,  etc. 
upon  request.  Box  3 10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  pressroom  foreman  for  large 
metropolitan  daily  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  pressroom  foreman  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  Proven  ability  with  strong  leadership 
in  all  pressroom  procedures.  Experience 
includes  multipress  operation,  evaluating 
production  records,  arbitration  cases  and 
conversion  to  plastic  plates.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  production  and  quality.  Box  321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  FOREMAN  or  position  with 
chance  for  advancement  on  small  Zone  3 
or  4  PM  daily.  Goss  Community  or  Urba¬ 
nite.  Resume  on  request.  Box  439,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  168, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  ASSIST¬ 
ANT— Mature,  innovative,  many  years  in 
leadership  role  in  printing  industry.  Proven 
ability  in  employee  relations.  Box  429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


DECEMBER  BJ  desires  position  in  promot¬ 
ing  as  a  manager  or  assistant.  Have  ex¬ 
perience  in  media  promotion.  Contact 
Mike  Fuhrman,  2110  McKee,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201.  (314)  474-7074. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


TOP  GRAPHIC  DESIGNER  with  a  large 
daily  in  Germany  is  coming  home.  Over  13 
years  with  publications  in  U.S.  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  publicity 
from  conception  to  production— adver¬ 
tisements,  posters,  trademarks,  pam¬ 
phlets,  books,  etc.  Some  photography. 
Prefer  newspaper  or  magazine  close  to  the 
ocean.  Box  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR/PUBLICATIONS  pro,  over  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  employee,  public 
communications.  Industrial,  newspaper 
background.  Box  438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  enthusiastic  and  able! 
Broadly  experienced  Ad  Director  of  daily 
newspaper  for  quality  organization.  Box 
426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  and  col¬ 
umnist  seeks  position  on  medium  size 
daily.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONEY  IS  UNIMPORTANT  TO  ME— Just 
the  chance  to  work  as  a  beginning  reporter 
anywhere  in  the  USA.  BA  in  Journalism; 
ace  with  a  camera;  own  car.  Box  318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER— BA  in  English 
(magna  cum  laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa),  MAJ, 
2V!2  years  of  experience  with  medium  sized 
Midwestern  daily.  Seeking  news-feature 
beat  or  copy-editing  position  with  metro 
daily.  Excellent  references.  Box  319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  now  on  30,000 
morning  daily,  interested  in  relocating. 
Single,  BA  Journalism,  experienced  with 
VDT  computer.  Clips  available.  Box  316, 
Editor  &  niblisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER,  23,  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Berkeley  English  grad,  campus 
newspaper  plus  election  campaign  staff 
experience.  Hungry.  John  Gaines,  2500  Q 
St.,  #209  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  (202) 
337-0921. 


WANT  CHANGE  to  sportswriting  New  York 
metro  area;  12  years  news  experience. 
Comprehensive  sport  background.  Box 
358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE/ENERGY  reporter,  34,  seeks 
writing  job  with  large  daily  or  magazine.  5 
years  experience  with  national  magazine. 
BS  Degree  (Physics/English);  grad  studies 
in  Journalism.  SDX.  Box  356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CURIOUS  REPORTER,  MA  in  Journalism 
and  5  years  experience,  will  go  anywhere, 
but  prefer  to  use  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
Have  specialized  in  education,  but  any 
beat  will  be  covered  aggressively.  Box  351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you  don't 
want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply 
and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  ref^y. 
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Broadcast  stations  swapped 
by  McClatchy  and  Multimedia 


McClatchy  Newspapers  and  Mul¬ 
timedia.  Inc.  announced  the  exchange  of 
KOVR/Channel  13,  Stockton/Sacramen¬ 
to  for  WFBC-tv/Channel  4,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. 

The  exchange  is  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  boards  of  directors 


Multimedia's  flagship  tv  station  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  WLWT,  is  sports 
oriented. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  chairman  of  Multimedia, 
said,  “It  is  our  conviction  that  this  move 
is  in  the  best,  long  range  interest  of  our 
stockholders  and  employes.  The  two 
markets  are  in  many  wavs  similar,  and 


this  move  to  the  West  Coast  for  the  first 
time  for  Multimedia  underscores  the  long 
term  commitment  of  the  company  to 
continue  expansion." 

Wilson  Wearn,  the  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia,  is  now  serving  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters. 

Walter  Bartlett,  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia  Broadcasting,  is  the  present 
chairman  of  TVB,  the  national  sales  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  tv  industry.  He  is  the 
past  chairman  of  the  Television  Board  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 


Reporters  who  posed  as  unemployed 
farm  workers  called  to  testify 


of  McClatchy  and  Multimedia. 

It  is  estimated  the  change  of  ownership 
and  the  necessary  approvals  will  require 
three  to  four  months  to  finalize. 

KOVR  has  served  the  northern  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  southern  Sac¬ 
ramento  Valley  since  1954. 

McClatchy  acquired  the  station  in  1964 
and  has  operated  the  station  from  studios 
located  in  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 
KOVR  has  been  an  ABC  Television  af¬ 
filiate  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Multimedia's  WFBC  has  operated  in 
the  tri-city  area  of  Greenville- 
Spartanburg.  South  Carolina  and 
Asheville,  North  Carolina  since  1953. 
The  station  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

The  deal,  which  the  companies  said 
had  been  in  the  works  for  some  time,  was 
announced  March  4,  three  days  after  the 
FCC  was  directed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  to  adopt  rules  to  ban  common 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  in  the  same  city  unless 
such  joint  ownership  is  proved  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Multimedia  publishes  both  the  News 
and  the  Piedmont  in  Greenville- 
Spartanburg,  S.C. — Asheville,  N.C., 
while  McClatchy  publishes  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 

Both  McClatchy  and  Multimedia  have 
newspaper  holdings  as  well  as  other 
broadcasting  properties. 

Eleanor  McClatchy,  president  of  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  said,  “We  have 
operated  KOVR  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  past  thirteen  years.  We  believe  our 
record  would  justify  the  renewal  of  our 
license  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  however,  the  present  at¬ 
titudes  of  various  regulatory  agencies 
and  recent  court  decisions  led  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  seek 
an  alternative  television  property." 

Multimedia  is  involved  in  television 
broadcasting.  It  not  only  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  stations,  but  it  produces  and  syndi¬ 
cates  tv  programs.  “The  Phil  Donahue 
Show”  is  syndicated  by  Multimedia  in  92 
markets.  Another  Multimedia  program  is 
“America,  The  Young  Experience,"  in¬ 
tended  for  8  to  16  year  olds  and  shown  in 
prime  time  over  85%  of  the  United 
States. 
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By  Jane  Levere 

Two  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  re¬ 
porters  will  testify  in  Washington  March 
22  about  alleged  misappropriation  of  fed¬ 
eral  disaster  funds  that  they  uncovered  in 
an  investigation  for  their  paper  last 
month. 

Bill  Sloat  and  Randy  White,  both  28, 
will  testify  at  a  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  hearing  about  their  experiences 
applying  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
food  stamps  in  the  Fort  Myers-Naples- 
Immokalee  area  in  February. 

Dressed  up  like  unemployed  farm 
workers,  they  applied  for  the  benefits  as 
victims  of  the  freeze  that  blanketed 
Florida  in  January  and  later  caused  Pres- 


Police  leak  false 
story  in  Texas 

A  narcotics  investigation  in  a  small 
town  in  eastern  Texas  made  the  front 
page  of  the  Lufkin  News  March  3,  not 
because  it  was  a  success  but  because  it 
was  a  trumped-up  job  that  the  police  de¬ 
partment  had  leaked  to  the  unsuspecting 
paper  in  February. 

Chastising  Diboll  (Texas)  officials  for 
leaking  a  false  story.  News  editor  Joe 
Murray  wrote,  in  a  front  page  commen¬ 
tary,  that  he  would  “not  hesitate  for  a 
single  edition  in  bringing  to  light  any 
hoax,  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  down¬ 
right  lies  we  find  in  government.” 

His  words  followed  the  News’  cooper¬ 
ation  with  Diboll  officials  February  3, 
when  the  police  asked  the  paper's  pho¬ 
tographers  to  come  out  and  photograph 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  marijuana  that 
someone  had  allegedly  thrown  “out  of 
(a)  car  while  being  chased  by  the 
police." 

The  News  complied  with  this  request 
and  printed  the  story,  but  it  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  marijuana,  instead  of 
being  thrown  out  of  the  car,  had  been 
purchased  with  Diboll  funds. 

Left  “holding  the  bag"  with  no  arrests 
to  show  for  it,  the  police  gave  the  story 
to  the  paper,  the  chief  later  said,  because 


ident  Carter  to  declare  the  state  a  federal 
disaster  area  eligible  for  $37  million  in 
relief  funds. 

The  reporters  based  their  stories  on 
the  fact  that  they  received  the  benefits 
they  requested  without  having  any  of 
their  farm  worker  credentials  checked  by 
the  state. 

Before  applying  for  his  benefits,  Sloat 
informed  the  state  attorney  of  his  inves¬ 
tigative  plans;  he  later  turned  the  money 
back  to  the  government. 

Despite  these  precautions,  he  was 
charged  with  filing  a  fraudulent  claim  by 
the  disaster  fund  administrator,  but  the 
charge  was  dropped  March  7. 


“We  felt  that  something  had  to  be  said, 
that  marijuana  had  to  be  explained 
somehow." 

Although  it  was  ready  to  run  a  story 
exposing  the  ruse  shortly  thereafter,  the 
News  waited  until  the  investigation  was 
complete  to  do  so,  running  a  letter  of 
apology  from  the  Diboll  city  manager  as 
well  as  Murray’s  commentary. 

• 

Seeks  rental  fee 
for  Capitol  newsroom 

Pennsylvania  Senate  Major  k,y  Leader 
Thomas  Nolan  (D-Allegheny),  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  a  6%  advertising  tax  bill,  now 
wants  to  charge  newsmen  for  use  of  the 
Capitol  newsroom. 

Sen.  Nolan,  exposed  a  few  days  earlier 
on  the  questionable  use  of  his  expense 
account  to  pay  for  secret  “inspections" 
of  mass  transit  facilities  by  a  special 
committee  at  such  places  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Fort  Worth-Dallas,  asked  the 
General  Services  Department  at  a  budget 
hearing  to  impose  the  rental  charges. 

Various  newspapers  have  made  efforts 
in  the  past  to  pay  for  newsroom  space 
but  were  informed  that  there  was  no  way 
to  break  down  such  charges.  Nolan 
claims  it  costs  $100,000  a  year  to  main¬ 
tain  the  newsroom. 
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Hendrix  Worldwide 


In  1969  Hendrix  was  the  first  to  transform 
words  from  fingertip  to  computer  to  print . . . 
instantaneously. 


We  started  a  bloody  revolution.  So 
we’re  the  seven  and  a  half  year  itch. 
Have  you  given  us  a  scratch  yet?  If  you 
haven’t,  do;  we’ll  tell  you  all  about  our 
revolutionary  new  6400  system.  Like  ' 
our  others,  it  works,  too. 


RDRDC 


Today  our  input  editing  systems  are  providing 
newspapers  with  better  quality  news,  editorial 
and  classified  products  faster,  and  at  less  cost 
than  they  could  have  dreamed  of  seven 
and  a  half  years  ago.  That’s  why  we 
have  more  systems  working  at  more 
newspapers  throughout  the  world  than 
anyone  else. 


WORLDWIDE 


HENDRIX  WORLDWIDE 
CORPORATE  HEADQl’ARTERS: 
()4')  Harvey  Hd. 

Manehester.  NH  04103 
0)03 1  (i(;K-;)or>o 
Telex  0434MO 

L’.S.  REGIONAL  OFFIC  ES: 
Eastern  Region 
04')  Harvey  Hd. 

Manehester,  N  IL  0310.3 
(003)  009-90.')0 
■Western  Region 
Suite  jot 

477  I-',.  Hiillei  field  Hd. 

I.i)ml)ard.  11.  (iol  IS 
l31-J)9(i3-S-.>-J.') 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES: 
Great  Britain 
Graphic  Arts  Equipment 
1 1  A  in  tree  Hd. 

Perivale,  Greenford.  LB  7LE 
Middlesex,  England 
1-997-80.33 

Republic  of  South  Africa 
PhotracompI  Pt  v  )  LTD 
P  C).  Box  0972 
•lohanneshurg  2000 
H.30-2941 


Suomi-Finland 

Finska  AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

.Altertinkatu  ,34 

Helsinki 

90-543-014 

Sverige  ■ 

-AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
A’asagatan  48 
Stockholm  1 
08-22-99-00 
-AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Gamla  Tuvevagen  22 
Gotehorg  8 
031--22-21-20 


•Slussgatan  13-15 
Box  0014 
MahnoO 
040-7.35-45 
Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland 
Klaus  Hagelstein 
2  Hamburg  3 
Fehsenfeldstras.se 
(040) 077-3447 
0  Frankfurt  M 
Ot7.hergstras.se  8 
(0011 107-4135 


The  joy  of  a  child's  smile. 

For  44  years,  The  Pittsburgh  Press  Old  Newsboys  Fund  for  Children's 
Hospital  has  helped  restore  smiles  to  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
youngsters.  This  year,  in  conjunction  with  KDKA  radio  and  TV, 

$1 ,380,671 .48  was  raised,  the  greatest  amount  ever.  The  previous  high 
was  $621,300  in  1972. 

The  money  insures  medical  care  for  every  child  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  regardless  of  financial  status. 

Since  its  founding,  the  fund,  which  rates  as  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  public  service  endeavors  in  the  communications  industry  has 
raised  $10,054,160.  Besides  providing  the  best  care,  about  10%  of  the 
money  goes  for  research  and  equipment,  making  it  possible  to  help 
not  only  today's  children  but  also  tomorrow's. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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